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WHAT IS TRUTH? 


Miguel de Unamuno 
Translated by John Upton? 


IN CHAPTER XVII of the fourth Gospel, we are told that when 
Jesus was brought as a prisoner before Pilate, the intellectual 
Roman praetor took him to one side and asked if he was the 
king of the Jews. Jesus answered that his kingdom was not 
of this world, and that he had been born to bear witness to 
the truth. “What is truth?” Pilate asked; then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, he turned to the Jews assembled there and 
told them he found no fault in this man. 

Long before the birth of Christ, ruling intellectuals were 
asking the people “What is truth?” and, without waiting for 
an answer, were turning away with a jest to administer the 
affairs with which they had been entrusted. And now that 
Christ has died in witness of the truth, Pilates are still ask- 
ing cursorily, “What is truth?” and turning away to wash 
their hands in the holy water of lies. 

What is truth? I turn to the first philosophical treatise 
my hand falls upon—the book we used as a text in the uni- 
versity when I took my two courses in metaphysics. For this 
purpose, it has the priceless advantages of being uncouth in 
all three dimensions and lacking any trace of originality. It 
paints a faithful picture of the abyss of vulgarity, imbecility, 
and dotage into which the doctrine we call Thomism has 

1 This is the second of two new translations from the works of Miguel de 
Unamuno. Both are from the collection of essays entitled Soledad. The title 
essay, “Solitude,” was published in the Summer 1958 issue of THE CENTEN- 
NIAL Review. The present translation is of the essay “:Qué es Verdad?”. 
The translation is based on the edition of Soledad published in Buenos Aires 


by Espasa-Calpe Argentina S.A., 1946, and is authorized by the literary execu- 
tor of the author. 
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tumbled. It is Elementary Philosophy, by His Excellency 
senor don Fray Zeferino Gonzdlez—one of the stupidest writ- 
ers Spain has ever produced. I open this detestable volume 
with which the Bishop of Cordova tried to entangle my intel- 
ligence at the age of sixteen; and in the first article of the sec- 
ond chapter of the second section of the first book I read that 
there are three kinds of truth: metaphysical, logical, and 
moral. 

Already they were dismembering truth for us—in other 
words, muddling it. But let us go on and see what this typical 
book by one of our most representative minds has to tell us. 

“Metaphysical truth is the objective reality of things, inso- 
far as they, by means of their essence, correspond to the typi- 
cal idea of these things pre-existing ab aeterno in the divine 
intelligence.” Let us get out of this tangle at once, without 
stopping to inquire whether things themselves are not already 
typical ideas pre-existing in the divine intelligence. 

Let us not get involved, either, in the question of what is 
meant by things corresponding to the divine idea by means 
of their essence; nor in what this mediation of essence con- 
sists; nor in how essence is to be distinguished from the thing 
itself, for which it acts as a go-between. This is the kind of 
intellectual garbage that was served to us in our youth. 

“Logical truth may be defined as the agreement between 
the understanding as knower and the thing known.” This is 
nothing but a paraphrase, in clumsy Spanish, of St. Thomas's 
famous definition: adaequatio tintellectus et ret. We shall 
leave this notion, too; it has been torn apart a thousand times. 

“Moral truth is the agreement between external language 
and internal subjective judgment.” 

As we close Fray Zeferino’s book, let us concede that the 
real truth—the radical truth—is this last, which he calls 
moral. It is from this point that logical truth sets sail. 

The contrary of logical truth is called error, and the con- 
trary of moral truth is called lie. Obviously, one can be 
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truthful, can say what he thinks, and still be in error; and he 
can utter the logical truth and at the same time be lying. 

And now I submit that error is born of the lie. 

I have said many times before, and I intend to keep on 
saying that the error in which one believes is of greater value 
than the reality in which one does not believe. It is not error, 
but lying that is the death of the soul. 

Man lies, having learned to lie from social intercourse with 
other men. Since man sees the world through human eyes, he 
humanizes everything. He humanizes nature, attributing to it 
human qualities and purposes; and since man says one thing 
while he thinks or feels another, he supposes that nature, too, 
feels or thinks in a certain way while it presents itself to us in 
quite a different way. He imagines that nature lies to us. 
Here is the source of our errors: we credit nature and reality 
with hidden purposes which they do not have. 

“What does snow mean, or lightning, or crystallization, or 
parthenogenesis, Or atavism?” we ask ourselves. ‘They mean 
no more than what they say, for nature does not lie. 

If we men were always truthful, if we never lied either 
through commission or omission, if we never distorted the 
truth or refused to utter it, it would never have occurred to 
anyone to speak of agreement between external language and 
internal judgment; for language and judgment would be one 
and the same. If we did not lie, either through words or 
through silence, there would be no distinction between the 
substance of Gur thought and its form; the word would be, 
not the garment of an idea, but the idea itself externalized. 
Speaking would be merely thinking aloud, thinking to others. 
And if we were to transfer this notion to nature, we would 
understand and feel—feeling is rather more deeply seated 
than understanding—that there is no distinction whatsoever 
between reality and appearance. Nature speaks to us by 
thinking—or it thinks by speaking to us. 

But in some subtle, mysterious way, nature lies to liars. 
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I am certain that if absolute veracity were to come to domi- 
nate man and all his relationships, if the lie were to disappear, 
error would disappear and the truth would gradually reveal 
itself to us. 

There is only one perfect homage that can be offered to 
God: the homage of truth. The kingdom of God, whose ad- 
vent is prayed for mechanically every day by millions of 
tongues stained with lies, is none other than the kingdom of 
truth. 

Forsake all reform of vice and weakness; submit to the 
scourge of arrogance, wrath, envy, gluttony, lust, and avarice; 
but let your purpose be never to lie by commission or omis- 
sion. Avoid not only speaking the lie but concealing the 
truth; aim to tell the truth always, in every situation—espe- 
cially when it is the most damaging to "ou and seems most 
inopportune in the eyes of the prudent ones of this world. 
Thus you shall be saved, and all the deadly sins will be 
powerless to corrupt your soul. 

Are you a slave to arrogance, or envy, or lust, or avarice? 
Then don’t try to conceal it. Don’t be a hypocrite—either in 
the ordinary sense or with the hypocrisy of the cynic, who 
tries to deceive us with the truth, who lies by telling us what 
is real. 

They say that in the confession of sins, forgiveness hinges 
on contrition—or, lacking that, on attrition: the fear of pun- 
ishment. No; what is essential is confession itself, making 
public your transgression, telling the truth. The malefactor 
who was one of the two crucified beside Christ rebuked his 
companion and admitted his own guilt—for which Christ 
promised him the joys of paradise; but the Gospel (Luke 
XXIII, 39-41) does not make clear whether or not he was 
penitent. It is true he declared that he deserved his punish- 
ment; but a criminal is quite capable of such an admission 
without feeling any contrition whatsoever. He spoke to his 
companion of the fear of God; but the essential act was con- 
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fessing his guilt aloud. He did not lie, either with words or 
with silence. 

Some people are horrified when you mention the kingdom 
of absolute truth, of truth regardless of expediency; they feel 
sure that one would not be able to live in such a world. I was 
discussing this one day with a highly intelligent woman, and 
I said that just as paganism culminated in nudity of the body, 
Christianity should culminate in nudity of the soul. She an- 
swered, ‘““Good heavens! How horrible! If it weren’t for cloth- 
ing, how would the humpbacks, and the cripples, and the ter- 
ribly deformed get through life? Existence would be unbear- 
able for anyone who had something to hide!” I said, “They 
would live much better than they do now, madam! The 
humpback is better off naked than fully dressed: clothing only 
torments his hump and makes us believe it is larger than it 
really is. If our eyes were accustomed to nudity, we should 
understand bodily deformities. I’m sure that among savages 
who wear nothing but loincloths, the humpback is less con- 
spicuous than he is among us.” ““That’s because humpbacks 
hardly exist among savages,” she replied. I said, ‘““They don’t 
exist because they go naked.” She said, ‘“They don’t exist be- 
cause they’re destroyed as soon as they’re born.” Perhaps she 
was right. 

I often hear people quote the ‘“‘words, words, words!” of 
Shakespeare, in support of their contention that what we 
need is deeds, not words. The ones who make this statement 
call themselves Christians; but as such they should know 
that, according to the fourth Gospel, in the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God, and all things were made with the Word, and without it 
nothing was made that was made, and in the Word was life, 
and life was the light of men (John I, 1-5). These people call 
themselves Christians, and should know that when Jesus was 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee and forgave the woman 
who had sinned, there was no action involved—symbolic or 
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fessing his guilt aloud. He did not lie, either with words or 
with silence. 

Some people are horrified when you mention the kingdom 
of absolute truth, of truth regardless of expediency; they feel 
sure that one would not be able to live in such a world. I was 
discussing this one day with a highly intelligent woman, and 
I said that just as paganism culminated in nudity of the body, 
Christianity should culminate in nudity of the soul. She an- 
swered, ““Good heavens! How horrible! If it weren’t for cloth- 
ing, how would the humpbacks, and the cripples, and the ter- 
ribly deformed get through life? Existence would be unbear- 
able for anyone who had something to hide!” I said, “They 
would live much better than they do now, madam! The 
humpback is better off naked than fully dressed: clothing only 
torments his hump and makes us believe it is larger than it 
really is. If our eyes were accustomed to nudity, we should 
understand bodily deformities. I’m sure that among savages 
who wear nothing but loincloths, the humpback is less con- 
spicuous than he is among us.” ““That’s because humpbacks 
hardly exist among savages,” she replied. I said, ‘““They don’t 
exist because they go naked.” She said, “They don’t exist be- 
cause they’re destroyed as soon as they’re born.” Perhaps she 
was right. 

I often hear people quote the “words, words, words!” of 
Shakespeare, in support of their contention that what we 
need is deeds, not words. The ones who make this statement 
call themselves Christians; but as such they should know 
that, according to the fourth Gospel, in the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God, and all things were made with the Word, and without it 
nothing was made that was made, and in the Word was life, 
and life was the light of men (John I, 1-5). These people call 
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in the house of Simon the Pharisee and forgave the woman 
who had sinned, there was no action involved—symbolic or 
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otherwise. He made no sign with his hand; he did not even 
touch her—as he did the leper when he said to him, “I will; 
be thou clean.” (Matthew VIII, 2-4) He said to her simply: 
“Thy sins are forgiven; thy faith hath saved thee; go in 
peace.” (Luke VII, 36-50) He cleansed her of her sin with his 
word, and only with his word. The Gospels tell us, too, that 
he cast out devils with the word (Matthew VIII, 16). This is 
the word we need: the one that casts out devils. 

Jesus did not baptize, he did not confirm, he celebrated no 
masses, he did not perform the marriage ceremony, he did not 
administer extreme unction; but always he administered the 
holy sacrament of the word. The word, when it is the word of 
truth—and Jesus’s word was the word of absolute truth, to 
the point where he was his word incarnate—is the creative 
force that raises man above brute, inhuman nature. Man is 
what he is because of the word. 

“Give us deeds, not words!” cry the slaves of the lie, never 
noticing that what we call deeds are usually nothing more 
than words, never realizing that the word is the most fecund 
kind of deed. They think of a recorded law as a deed; and yet 
what is a recorded law but the word in written form? 

There is another evangelical passage that demonstrates the 
great power of Christ’s word. When Jesus was on his way to 
cure the centurion’s servant, the centurion sent a messenger 
to intercept him, saying that he was not worthy to receive 
Jesus under his roof; he asked instead that Jesus merely send 
a word to cure the man. For, the centurion added, he knew 
that when he himself, a man of authority, told a soldier to 
come, he came; and when he told him to go, he went; and so 
if Christ would send a word, his servant would be healed. 
Jesus marveled at this, and, turning to those who followed 
him, said, “I say unto you: I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel.” (Luke VII, 1-9) The centurion’s faith, through 
which he brought about the healing of his servant, was faith 
in the word—a faith almost extinguished in Israel. 
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Words! Words! Words! And why should we want anything 
better than words, if they are words of truth—opportune or 
not? What more should we want than words, if they reflect 
the genuine belief of him who says them—whether or not that 
belief conforms with reality? 

In our Parliament building, that cathedral of the lie, more 
than once a nauseating blasphemy has resounded: “‘You can- 
not say that kind of thing here!” or: “We will not listen 
calmly to this!” But the only thing that must not be said 
there or anywhere else is the lie; the lie is the only thing that 
must not be listened to calmly. All else must be said there 
and everywhere, and must be listened to calmly there and 
everywhere; and when it is in error, it must be challenged 
and corrected calmly. 

This very day I have just read in a report of the session of 
Congress that when a Republican deputy affirmed yesterday 
that he and his fellow party members were not Catholics, a 
murmur ran through the hall—one of those stupid, inarticu- 
late sounds that are the means of expression of the mindless 
mob. And yet most of those who raised the outcry were not 
Catholics, either—even including the professional Catholics. 
These professionals may appear to be Catholics as deputies, 
but it is doubtful if they are Catholics as men. Many people 
are Catholics only as employers, or journalists, or servants, or 
sons, or husbands or fathers. ‘There are newspapers that under 
pressure will claim to be Catholic, while not a single editor 
is one. 

To be a Catholic in Spain today means, for the most part, 
simply not being anything else. He is a Catholic who, having 
been baptized, does not publicly renounce what by a social 
fiction is believed to be his faith; he does not think about it 
one way or another; he neither embraces nor rejects. 

And in this unpleasant slough of lies and cowardice we hear 
a voice raised from time to time: “Deeds, deeds! No more 
words!”” The supreme deed, the fecund deed, the redeeming 
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deed, would be for each man to tell his truth. With no more 
than this we would find ourselves safe on the far side of the 
chasm that lies open at our feet. 

And then there are the miserable ones who dare not de- 
fend the lie—the obscene, fetid lie—but instead try to make 
us think of it as illusion. They praise the power of illusion 
and the solace to be found in conscious self-deception. 

No; art and the lie are antipodes; the lie is the most pro- 
foundly antiesthetic thing that exists. No; the lie can never 
console; and a consoling illusion can never be a lie. 

There is a savage sentence which is attributed to Voltaire: 
“If God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent Him.” 
Such a God, invented to deceive oneself or to deceive others, 
would be not only Non-God, but Anti-God: the absolute 
devil. The only real devil is the God contrived by those who 
in their hearts do not believe in Him. 

“And what is believing in God?” the Pilates will ask at this 
point. Putting aside logical faith, which is parallel to so-called 
logical truth, and thinking in terms of moral faith, which 
corresponds to moral truth, I shall say to them that believing 
in God is wanting God to exist with all one’s heart. A man 
may be incapable of the intellectual concept of the nature of 
God; he may consider the notion to be a hypothesis that ex- 
plains nothing, and may hold the alleged proofs of His ex- 
istence to be mere sophisms; but if, in the face of this, he 
desires in his heart that God exist, and has come to an under- 
standing as to his conduct toward Him—granting personality 
to the Supreme Ideal—then he believes in God much more 
truly than another man who, although logically convinced 
that a God exists, allows the belief to have no effect on his 
actions—or, at most, employs it to justify his homage to the 
lie. 

A zealous Catholic was reproving me one day for what he 
called my subjectivism: he said I confused faith with imagi- 
nation. He took great pains to make me understand—using 
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arguments of the grossest vulgarity, which I already knew by 
heart—the difference (in terms of the canons of his school) 
between subjective faith and objective faith. 

I said to him: “Don’t waste your breath, my friend. I know 
perfectly well what you are trying to say. Don’t argue with me 
by means of syllogisms and formal reasoning. Your faith is 
drowning in syllogism, and the cancer of your church is ra- 
tionalism—the same rationalism against which you are always 
crying out. You have tried to make religion into a philosophy. 
Every one of those frightful, arid sermons of yours in which 
some hypocrite locks horns with modern impiety—studding 
his arguments with thuses and therefores and it is clearly dem- 
onstrated, thens—is another blow dealt to the true faith. And 
in these antireligious lectures you lie in the most barefaced 
way, imputing to the irreverent, as you call them, opinions 
which they never thought of advancing, and challenging doc- 
trines which you know only through the vaguest of references. 
And this last is bad faith. 

“I know,” I went on, “that at bottom you are a materialist, 
even though you may not realize it; not because you believe 
that only matter exists, but because things must be proved 
to you materially. Like the Jews, you need a sign in order to 
believe; you have to pick up truth with your two hands, and 
with your feet, and with your mouth. I know you believe you 
are lost if your textbook demonstrations of the existence of 
God turn out to prove nothing. And yet, my friend, I have 
never come across such proofs in the Bible; I have found 
there none of these hideous Aristotelian thuses and therefores. 
Whenever one of you meets the glance of the Sphynx, and 
the gimlet of doubt—holy doubt, mother of the true faith— 
begins to bore through your heart, you turn your back on 
her. You shake off doubt by some kind of spiritual mechanics, 
and say to yourselves, ‘Ah, well; it’s better not to think about 
it!’ You deliver yourselves to the lie. 

“There are some people,” I continued, “who hold suicide 
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to be a much more serious crime than murder; they believe 
that he who destroys himself bears a greater guilt before God 
than he who destroys a fellow being. ‘They maintain—not be- 
cause they are naive, although they certainly give that impres- 
sion—that in suicide are combined all the aggravating cir- 
cumstances of homicide. I do not know, nor does it seem to 
me that it is possible to know with any certainty; but I be- 
lieve that lying to oneself is much worse than lying to others. 
Some people live in a perpetual inward lie, trying to stop 
the flow of truth that gushes within them. 

“A poor friend of mine, who was going through an intense 
religious crisis, went to confession one day in the belief that 
he would find at least solace, if not a solution for his prob- 
lems. He told me afterward that his confessor had said: ‘Don’t 
you suppose these doubts occur to the rest of us? Put them 
aside; don’t think about them!’ He went on to say that the 
priest had told him to get his mind on something else, to eat 
well, and get a lot of sleep; and that if his religious anxieties 
persisted, he should come to consult him again—but that he 
should also consult his doctor. I said to him: “This priest is a 
horrible man—a hard-hearted materialist. Instead of putting 
aside your doubts, you must gather them to you; you must let 
yourself think of nothing else!’ My friend followed my advice; 
and today he says he finds more inward peace, more solace 
and more faith in the midst of his anxieties and doubts than 
others find in an abdication of the truth. 

“He asked: ‘How am [I to find the truth?’ and I answered: 
‘By saying it always!’ He asked: ‘But what about external 
truth, objective truth, logical truth?’ I said: ‘You shall find it 
by never failing to utter the internal truth, the subjective 
truth, the moral truth—whether it is expedient or not! Say 
always what you believe to be the truth!’ 

“What we call reality—objective or logical truth—is merely 
the prize awarded to sincerity and veracity. Nature has no 
secrets from him who is at every moment absolutely truthful 
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and sincere. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God! Purity of heart is truthfulness, and truth is God.” 


It has been said a thousand times that most arguments are 
arguments about words, and that it often happens that men 
fight for the same cause under different names. But the fact 
is rather that arguments are usually arguments about lies, and 
that men dispute with one another because of lies. Instead of 
saying: “I want this, and I want it because I want it, without 
knowing why I want it’—or perhaps, if he does know why, 
giving his true motives—man will invent a lie to justify his 
desire, and will do combat to defend his lie. In most cases, 
the battle would not exist if the lie did not exist. 

Some men claim that they fight not for the fact, but for the 
principle behind the fact. But if the fact were clear and un- 
adulterated, there would be no need to discuss principle. If 
someone says to me: “I shall take this possession away from 
you, because it belongs to me because you gave it to me,” or 
“because you promised it to me,” or “because you stole it 
from me,” then I shall defend what I believe is mine. I shall 
struggle with my adversary, crying, “I did not give it to you!” 
or “I did not promise it to you!” or “I did not steal it from 
you!” But if he says simply: “I am going to take this away 
from you because I want it for myself, and because I am 
stronger than you,” then I shall turn to those about me and 
observe: “This man has more power than I, and so he is tak- 
ing away what is mine.” And I shall let him take it. 

It gets us nowhere to say that man is stupidly selfish—that 
he defends his possessions with justice or without it. No; the 
concepts of truth and justice have deeper roots than self- 
interest. 

I cherish the belief that all the evils which we hold to be 
the cause of our misery—egoism, the will to power, the de- 
sire for glory, contempt for our neighbor—would vanish if 
we were truthful. If the man who seems to despise his fellow 
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beings did not so fear his own contempt that he had to dis- 
guise and falsify it, we should all be able to see—and he 
among us—that his abhorrence actually operates in the op- 
posite direction: his contempt for others is contempt for 
himself. 

I believe, too, that the citizens who are the most useful to 
their country and to their neighbors, who are most prolific in 
good acts, are those we classify as arrogant: those who do not 
conceal their belief in their own superiority, and who com- 
plain, in one way or another, whenever they are not treated 
with the respect they feel they deserve. We may ask whether 
any man really merits such a distinction, and if such su- 
periority really exists; but the question in no way alters the 
fact that this is the way they feel. ‘They refuse to play the 
hypocrite. They may be mistaken, but they are not lying. 

When I was fourteen years old I heard how Luis Gonzaga, 
the Jesuit saint, having as a boy stolen a little gunpowder 
from his father’s soldiers in order to fire his toy cannon, and 
having repeated, without understanding it, an oath he had 
overheard, believed himself to be the greatest sinner among 
men. This feat, instead of edifying me, perverted me. Since I 
was not able to believe that anyone could come to such a con- 
clusion, it struck me that he was lying to himself to give 
himself importance. At any rate, the life of this professional 
saint never moved me, even in the days of my most fervent 
juvenile Catholicism. As he was presented to us—I liked to 
think that he must have been quite different—he seemed to 
be a doll constructed on the plans of the perfect model of 
Jesuit youth: a Mont Blanc of prudery. I am not surprised 
that a man as serious, sincere and deeply religious as William 
James should have observed of Gonzaga that when an intelli- 
gence “no larger than a pin’s head” conceives an idea of 
corresponding size concerning God, the result is repulsive— 
no matter how much heroism is involved. 

I seem to hear some devotee of the saint crying out: “You 
cannot say that sort of thing! We will not listen calmly to 
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this!” And yet when it is said as James and I say it—not with 
any desire to offend, but to tell the truth—all those who love 
truth must listen calmly, whether or not they believe it to be 
accurate. 

When someone, without any desire to annoy or offend his 
neighbor, calmly states an opinion that happens to be in 
disagreement with that of his listener, it is really disgusting to 
hear the latter cry out: ““You’re attacking my beliefs!’’ On the 
other hand, I, at least, find that my feeling of love for the 
truth is most deeply offended by the man who wants to cor- 
roborate my opinion without sharing it. 

Here is a priest of the church that claims to be the sole 
depositary of Christian truth; he will not allow certain hereti- 
cal propositions to be made in his presence, and if they are 
laid before him in public he complains that his religious con- 
victions are being trampled on. And yet what happens when 
this same priest is summoned to confess an unbeliever on 
his deathbed? When he arrives, the man cannot see, nor hear, 
nor understand; or, if he can, he refuses confession; or, if he 
confesses, he declares what he believes are his sins. But either 
he says nothing of his creed and his faith, or he states that 
they are not those of the church. The priest, whose religious 
feelings have been wounded by a simple statement of truth, 
absolves the man; his funeral is arranged, he is buried in holy 
ground, and he is said to have died in the bosom of the 
church. And someone always says, “At the last moment, when 
these atheists are face to face with hell . . .” The stupendous 
lie about deathbed conversions propagates and flourishes 
everywhere. 


“If one spoke nothing but the truth, one could not live.” 
Who was it mouthed this blasphemy? Who was the silly ass 
who maintained that any man who set out to be truthful 
would destroy himself? What does living mean? What does 
destroying oneself mean? 

In all religious systems, death is lie and life is truth. And if 
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the truth leads us to death, it is better to die for truth—to die 
of living—than to live for the lie—to live by dying. 

It is the miserable fate of our poor Spain, mired in so 
many kinds of falsehood, that one great lie never dies: the lie 
that Spain is Catholic. No; the Spain that is conscious, the 
Spain of the ruling classes, the Spain of those who think, is 
not Catholic. Even the men in the highest positions who make 
public avowals of their faith are seldom Catholics. And until 
this lie is wiped out, Spain will never be completely Christian, 

That roar of murmuring deputies that bursts forth when 
one of their number openly admits that he is not a communi- 
cant of the official church should be saved for the moment 
when a deputy or minister who patently believes in neither 
God nor the devil declares publicly that he is a sincere Catho- 
lic—a common occurrence. That roar should be reserved for 
the moment when some hypocrite of the parliamentary lie, 
while speaking against what is called clericalism, believes 
himself obliged to make exceptions, and to add—so that he 
may not be taken for an anticatholic when he is simply not a 
Catholic—that he is an obedient son of the church. 

Spain is not Catholic; nor are many of her sons who believe 
they are—who go to mass on Sundays and holy days, attend 
communion once a year, and fast during Lent; because they 
turn away from the glance of the Sphynx, unwilling to ex- 
amine what they think of as their faith. 

Tocontent oneself with the kind of faith we call implicit— 
knowing all the while there is another variety called ex- 
plicit; to believe “what the Holy Mother Church believes and 
teaches’ —avoiding any examination of what the church does 
believe and teach; to deny one’s critical sense through sloth 
or perhaps through dread of discovering that there is no such 
faith; this is the greatest lie of all. 

“We can’t all be theologians,” a friend of mine observed. 
I answered: “Theologians are the murderers of faith.” In the 
field of medicine, my doctor’s knowledge can cure me, even 
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if I haven’t the slightest idea of where my liver is; but in 
religion, my confessor’s faith cannot save me. In the realm of 
the mind, only my truth can save me; and my truth cannot 
be a truth I do not understand—although it may be other 
people’s truth. As long as I do not know what is meant by the 
Holy Ghost’s proceeding from the Father and the Son—and 
not from the Father alone; as long as I cannot comprehend 
how either or both of these propositions can have any effect 
on the life of the mind; then how can it benefit me to hear 
qui ex Patre Filioque procedit in a mass conducted in Latin 
with music by Palestrina? Whatever gets in your way is 
harmful to you. Any plant that bears no fruit, any sterile 
undergrowth, any idea or phrase that evokes no feeling what- 
soever, any word that fails to call forth a warm and luminous 
concept—these things get in the way of the soul. 

You who say you are an humble and faithful son of the 
Catholic Church, you who accept all that she believes and 
teaches—which of the things you do today would you not do, 
or which of the things you do not do today would you do, if 
you believed that the Holy Ghost proceeded only from the 
Father, and not from both the Father and the Son? Or if you 
believed that it did not proceed from either of them? I say 
to you: this is believing in nothing. 

You tell me that the church is the depositary of the truths 
of your faith. And I tell you that truths that are not deposited 
in your own soul are not truths of your faith, and are of no 
use to anybody. Your faith is what you consciously believe— 
not what your church believes. Your church itself can be- 
lieve nothing, because it has no personal consciousness. It is 
a social institution, not a fusion of human beings. 


To sum up, then: What is truth? Truth is whatever one 
believes with all his heart and soul. And what is believing 
something with all your heart and soul? It is acting accord- 
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The first step toward finding the truth is believing in it 
with one’s whole being; and believing in the truth means say- 
ing always and in every case what one believes to be true— 
but particularly when it seems least expedient. 

And the word is the deed. It is the most intimate, the most 
creative, and the most divine of deeds—when it is the word of 
truth. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. Speak 
your truth always, and God will speak His to you. You shall 
see God, and you shall die—for the Scriptures say, too, that 
whoever sees God shall die. And in a world of lies, this is the 
best anyone can do: die of seeing the Truth. 


March, 1906. 


ANALOGY IN SCIENCE? 
Robert Oppenheimer 


PRESIDENT NEwcoms, members of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, ladies and gentlemen: 

I listened to what President Newcomb just said to explain 
why I had been asked to speak here; but it did not clear it up 
for me entirely. I have thought about this question ever 
since, in a response to the honor and pleasure of being asked 
to come, I accepted. I wondered then what a professional 
physicist should be doing on this platform, a somewhat old 
and not so lively professional physicist, but still that. 

I thought first that your inviting me might have a relation 
to the Institute for Advanced Study. We have had there a few 
members who are psychologists; we have an advisory commit- 
tee consisting of members of this organization, whom we love 
and trust; and we hope to continue this. I have learned a 
great deal from them; we have often become friends. But we 
do not have a program in psychology; we do not have a de- 
partment of psychology. We have, in fact, only two schools. 
One is called the School of Mathematics and the other called 
the School of Historical Studies; and it may help to reveal 
the limitations of my own scope if I describe very briefly what 
these are. You may recognize blind spots in me which will be 
comforting later, as I get on with my talk. 

The School of Mathematics and the School of Historical 
Studies have both, of course, the problem of filtering the im- 
mense, fascinating, inchoate, unmanageable complexity of 

1This paper was originally presented at the 63rd Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in San Francisco, September 4, 1955. It is 
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our experience. But they filter in quite different ways. The 
School of Mathematics is concerned with relations, with 
forms, with logical structure, and the application of these pat- 
terns and their discovery to the empirical sciences. And so it 
happens that psychologists are members of the School of 
Mathematics. 

The School of Historical Studies uses a different kind of 
filtration. When I was in England not long ago I talked to 
Namier, who has undertaken the compilation of the parlia- 
mentary biographies of all Members of Parliament, from the 
origin to now. In the first Parliaments almost nothing is 
available in the record about most of the members, so it is 
hard to write about this. And at present it is hard to write 
the biographies because there are such volumes available 
about everybody; only in the 16th and 17th and 18th cen- 
turies is the amount of material fit for human compass. The 
filtration of history is, of course, a very special one. It not only 
reduces the volume of available evidence and experience; it 
does so through the eyes of once living people who, by their 
actions, their evaluation, their tradition, have selected the 
things which are to remain meaningful over the years. 

It is very often in history that just the unique point, the 
point that has no satisfactory, exhaustive, formal relation to 
more general patterns, is what is interesting. In the School 
of Mathematics it can only be things general enough so that 
structure can be recognized. I need to add that one mathe- 
matician, who has made such great contributions to logic, 
Gédel, has said of mathematics that it is purely an historical 
accident that it developed along quantitative lines. This, 
which is one of the themes which I take as text for today, may 
moderate somewhat the austerity of the two schools of learn- 
ing. Yet taking it all-in-all I can only describe the relations of 
the Institute to psychology by a story. 

About twenty years ago for the first time I visited the great 
laboratory in New York where Professor Rabi and his col- 
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leagues were beginning to do the most exciting experiments 
on molecular beams; and I had a fine time. But, as I left, I 
noticed that over the door it said in somewhat dusty letters, 
“Cosmic Ray Laboratory,’ and I asked Rabi, “What the 
heck?” “Well,” he said, “you see, we don’t keep them out.” 


I have thus given up talking about the Institute; and my 
second thought is rather simpler. It is to say a few things 
about physics which are, I think, interesting and which, I 
hope, may be helpful if not taken too literally and too seri- 
ously, also in the various fields of psychology. I know that it is 
a terrible bear trap to talk of the philosophy of science; only 
in a very,very limited sense am I going to do that. 

One would think that the two sciences could hardly be 
further apart. In all hierarchical schemes they are put far 
apart. Psychology, to everyone who works in the field, is felt 
to be a new subject in which real progress and real objec- 
tivity are recent. Physics is, perhaps, as old as the sciences 
come; physics is reputed to have a large, coherent, connected 
corpus of certitudes. This does not exist in psychology, and 
only the beginnings of it, the beginnings of things that are 
later going to be tied together, are now before us. 

But I have always had a feeling that there were ways in 
which the two sciences had a community; in some sense, of 
course, all sciences do. One very simple one is that each is 
responsive to a primitive, permanent, pervasive, human cu- 
riosity: what material bodies are and how they behave, on 
the one hand, and how people and the people-like animals be- 
have and feel and think and learn. These are the curiosities 
of common life and they will never be abated. Both, for this 
reason, can hardly make important pronouncements of a 
technical sort which do not appear to have some bearing on 
our views of reality, on metaphysics. Both manifestly have, 
and continue to have, a fresh and inspiriting effect on the 
theory of knowledge, on epistemology. 
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There are other ways in which we are brothers. In the 
last ten years the physicists have been extraordinarily noisy 
about the immense powers which, largely through their ef- 
forts, but through other efforts as well, have come into the 
possession of man, powers notably and strikingly for very 
large-scale and dreadful destruction. We have spoken of our 
responsibilities and of our obligations to society in terms that 
sound to me very provincial, because the psychologist can 
hardly do anything without realizing that for him the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge opens up the most terrifying prospects of 
controlling what people do and how they think and how they 
behave and how they feel. This is true for all of you who are 
engaged in practice, and as the corpus of psychology gains 
in certitude and subtlety and skill, I can see that the physi- 
cist’s pleas that what he discovers be used with humanity and 
be used wisely will seem rather trivial compared to those 
pleas which you will have to make and for which you will 
have to be responsible. 

The point, of course, is that as the relevance of what we 
find to human welfare and human destiny becomes sharper 
and more manifest, our responsibilities for explication, for 
explanation, for communication, for teaching grow. These 
are rather our responsibilities for being sure that we are un- 
derstood than responsibilities for making decisions; they are 
our responsibilities for laying the basis in understanding for 
those decisions. 

There are other ways in which we are alike. The practical 
usefulness of our professions gives us often the impression 
that we are right for the wrong reasons, and that our true 
nature is very different from our public presence. We are 
both faced with the problem of the need to keep intact the 
purity of academic and abstract research and, at the same 
time, to nourish and be nourished by practice. In physics, of 
course, our debt to technology and engineering is unlimited. 
I think it would be so in psychology as well. 
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Both sciences, all sciences, arise as refinements, corrections, 
and adaptations of common sense. There are no unique, sim- 
ple, scientific methods that one can prescribe; but there are 
certainly traits that any science must have before it pretends 
to be one. One is the quest for objectivity. I mean that not in 
a metaphysical sense; but in a very practical sense, as the 
quest to be sure that we understand one another, and that all 
qualified practitioners mean essentially the same thing. Com- 
mon-sense language is inherently ambiguous; when the poet 
uses it, or the rhetorician, he exploits the ambiguity, and 
even when we talk in ordinary life we almost need ambiguity 
in order to get by. But in science we try to get rid of that, 
we try to talk in such simple terms, and match our talk with 
deeds in such a way that we may differ as to facts, but we can 
resolve the differences. This is, of course, the first step in the 
quest for certitude. But certitude is not the whole story. 
When we move from common sense into scientific things, we 
also move toward generality, using analysis, using observa- 
tion and, in the end, using experiment. And we also do some- 
thing which is even more characteristic; we look for novelty, 
we look for transcendence, we look for features of experi- 
ence that are not available in ordinary life. Characteristic in 
physics are the instruments that enable us to transcend ele- 
mentary, daily experience: the telescope that lets us look deep 
into the sky, the enormous accelerators which are, today, the 
logical extension of the microscope, enabling us to look on a 
finer and finer scale into the structure of matter. 

I need to be cautious in citing parallels in psychology; but 
certainly the use of hypnosis, the use of drugs, are typical ex- 
tensions into unfamiliar realms of human experience which 
just bring out characteristics of psychological phenomena 
that are largely lost in day-to-day experience. There is an 
example which may be only a physicist’s idea of a perfect 
experiment. It is the work that was done at McGill in the 
last years on the effects of reducing sensory stimuli, with very 
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simple arrangements to change the level of stimulation; these 
produce most striking and almost frighteningly great, though 
essentially temporary, changes in memory, in the intellectual 
and cognitive life of the subjects. This is again an example 
of carrying to an extreme something which is indeed encount- 
ered in ordinary experience but which only the patience and 
the abstractness of experimental enquiry is likely to make 
manifest. 

We come from common sense; we work for a long time; 
then we give back to common sense refined, original, and 
strange notions, and enrich what men know and how they 
live. And here, I suppose, the real hero is the teacher. 


I chose as my theme, ‘‘Analogy in Science.” What I am 
going to talk about is analogy as an instrument in science 
and, to a much lesser extent, some slight traits of analogies 
between the sciences; mostly the second theme has led to mis- 
understanding and limitation; as for the first theme, analogy 
is indeed an indispensable and inevitable tool for scientific 
progress. Perhaps I had better say what I mean by that. I do 
not mean metaphor; I do not mean allegory; I do not even 
mean similarity; but I mean a special kind of similarity which 
is the similarity of structure, the similarity of form, a similar- 
ity of constellation between two sets of structures, two sets 
of particulars, that are manifestly very different but have 
structural parallels. It has to do with relation and intercon- 
nection. I would like to quote you a scholastic comment on 
analogy. It is a translation of Penido, “In a very general sense 
every analogy presupposes two ontological conditions; one, 
a plurality of real beings and thus among them an essential 
diversity. Monism is the born enemy of analogy. And, two, 
at the very heart of this multiplicity, of this inequality, a cer- 
tain unity.” 

It is a matter about which we could argue whether these 
structural elements are invented by us, or whether they are 
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discovered in the world. I find it very artificial to say that 
they are invented, in the sense that they are more of an 
artifact than the particulars which they unite and describe. 
I may tell one incident in the long history of astronomy and 
physics, which makes this very vivid for me. For practical 
purposes, for prophecy and ritual, the Babylonians worked 
out a method of predicting what days the moon would first 
be visible, of predicting lunar eclipses and certain rarer as- 
tronomical events. They did this by purely mathematical 
methods. ‘They observed when things happened, and they 
got the pattern of it. They were very good. They got so good 
that their methods were in use in the last century in India 
to predict eclipses within some thirty minutes, using these 
two thousand year old methods. The Babylonians not only 
became very good, but they enjoyed it very much and they 
did it for fun; long after the practical reasons had gone away 
they published these tables, apparently as we publish articles 
on the internal constitution of the stars, because it is inter- 
esting. They did all of this without any celestial mechanics, 
without any geometry; nothing moved; there were no objects 
circulating around in orbits; there were no laws of motion; 
there was no dynamics; this was just in the field of the 
numbers. 

You know how today we predict eclipses and first risings. 
It would seem to me very wrong to pretend that the mathe- 
matical regularities which were the basis of the Babylonian 
predictions were something they invented; it would seem to 
me equally wrong not to recognize in celestial mechanics as 
we now know it, a far deeper and more comprehensive de- 
scription of regularities in the physical world. I think that 
not only because it is a little more useful, I think that not 
only because it unites more subjects, but because it reveals 
an aspect of the regularities of the world which was wholly 
unseen by the Babylonians. 

Perhaps I need now to quote from Charles Peirce, and get 
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on: “However, as metaphysics is a subject much more curious 
than useful, the knowledge of which, like that of a sunken 
reef, serves chiefly to enable us to keep clear of it, I will not 
trouble the reader with any more Ontology at this moment.” 

Whether or not we talk of discovery or of invention, anal- 
ogy is inevitable in human thought, because we come to new 
things in science with what equipment we have, which is 
how we have learned to think, and above all how we have 
learned to think about the relatedness of things. We cannot, 
coming into something new, deal with it except on the basis 
of the familiar and the old-fashioned. The conservatism of 
scientific enquiry is not an arbitrary thing; it is the freight 
with which we operate; it is the only equipment we have. 
We cannot learn to be surprised or astonished at something 
unless we have a view of how it ought to be; and that view 
is almost certainly an analogy. We cannot learn that we have 
made a mistake unless we can make a mistake; and our mis- 
take is almost always in the form of an analogy to some other 
piece of experience. 

This is not to say that analogy is the criterion of truth. 
One can never establish that a theory is right by saying that 
it is like some other theory that is right. The criterion of 
truth must come from analysis, it must come from experience, 
and from that very special kind of objectivity which charac- 
terizes science, namely that we are quite sure we understand 
one another and that we can check up on one another. But 
truth is not the whole thing; certitude is not the whole of 
science. Science is an immensely creative and enriching ex- 
perience; and it is full of novelty and exploration; and it is 
in order to get to these that analogy is an indispensable in- 
strument. Even analysis, even the ability to plan experiments, 
even the ability to sort things out and pick them apart pre- 
supposes a good deal of structure, and that structure is char- 
acteristically an analogical one. 

Let me read you now a few relevant and eloquent words 
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of William James. He wrote them in one of his later accounts 
of pragmatism, at a time when his own good sense and shrewd 
observation and wisdom and humanity made him aware of 
the fact that to say only that an idea was true because it 
worked was a rather poor description of what went on in 
science, that something was missing from that account. This 
is what he wrote: 


The point I now urge you to observe particularly is the part 
played by the older truths. Failure to take account of it is the 
source of much of the unjust criticism levelled against prag- 
matism. Their influence is absolutely controlling. Loyalty to 
them is the first principle—in most cases it is the only prin- 
ciple; for by far the most usual way of handling phenomena so 
novel that they would make for a serious rearrangement of our 
preconception is to ignore them altogether, or to abuse those 
who bear witness for them. 


What I want to do next is to give you five examples of the 
use of analogy in atomic physics. They will not all be equally 
familiar; perhaps that is an understatement, for some are 
very new, even to such a point new that I do not know how 
good the analogies are and we have not yet found the de- 
cisive point at which they are mistaken. 

The analogies in physics may very well be misleading for 
biologists and psychologists, because of the enormous part 
that rather rigid formal structure plays in physics. This struc- 
ture is not perhaps necessarily quantitative, though in fact 
much of it is quantitative. Our ability to write down synoptic 
relations in symbolic form, our use of formulae, enables us 
to talk of vast amounts of experience, very varied experience, 
very detailed experience, in a shorthand way; and to point 
sharply to mistakes, to correct error on occasion by altering 
only one letter, that changes everything. These examples are 
thus not meant as paradigms, but rather as an illustration of 
the fact that, in what is regarded as one of the most rigorous 
and certain of the sciences, we use an instrument which has 
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been in great disrepute, because uncritically used it can con- 
fuse invention with confirmation and truth. 

Let me give a first example which is not from atomic 
physics, which is almost from pre-physics, because it deals 
with very familiar things and yet illustrates the nature of the 
role of form in the use of analogy in physics. This has to do 
with Jean Buridan and the Paris school of the 14th century 
and the theory of impetus. What was their classic view? 
Physics has a special meaning for the word “classic”; classic 
means wrong, it means a wrong view that was held to be right 
a little while ago. The classic view was that the natural state 
of matter was rest, and that where you found bodies in mo- 
tion you needed to look for a cause. This was the Schoolman’s 
view; it was Aristotle’s view. It is, in fact, supported by a lot 
of observation. It is not well supported by observation on pro- 
jectiles; the notion that air pushes the bullet becomes less 
plausible the more you watch. Buridan and his colleagues 
took a step, making a new analogy, probably the greatest step 
in the history of Western science. They said, it is true that 
matter has a natural state, but it is not rest. It is true that 
when it departs from this natural state this must be ascribed 
to the intervention of a cause. But the natural state is one of 
constant impetus, one of constant momentum, one of uni- 
form velocity. And with that the beginnings of rational 
mechanics and rational physical science were made. This 
seems a small change, to replace the coordinate by the veloc- 
ity; it is a small change; and yet it is a change in the whole 
way of thinking about the physical world. 

Let me list the five illustrations from atomic physics: they 
are what has happened to the idea of waves; what has hap- 
pened to the ideas of classical physics in the atomic domain, 
the so-called correspondence principle; the analogy between 
radioactive decay and emission of light which we owe to 
Fermi; the analogy between electromagnetic forces and nu- 
clear forces, between electrodynamics and mesodynamics; and 
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a final subject which I will only call strangeness because that 
is about all I know about it. 

Take the wave theory. It originated in the observation of 
regular, rhythmic changes in matter, waves on water, and was 
developed by an easily conducted physical exploration of 
sound waves, where there is a periodic change, a regular 
change in the density of air or other media. Both of these 
phenomena exhibit a characteristic. If two waves collide they 
can cancel each other out, or they can reinforce each other. 
They show interference. They have another abstract prop- 
erty: if waves pass through an orifice or around an obstacle 
that is small compared with the wave length, then the ob- 
stacle or the orifice does not cast a sharp image or shadow, but 
there are characteristic blurring effects which are called dif- 
fraction. Waves superpose; the sum of the two waves is just 
what you get by adding algebraically and not arithmetically; 
you may get zero if you add equal positive and negative waves; 
this again is interference. 

This abstract set of properties is persistent; light is also a 
wave motion, but there is no matter in motion; there is no 
substrate. It was a great mark of progress for physics to recog- 
nize this disanalogy. There is still motion; and what moves 
are physically measurable things, rather more abstract things, 
electric fields and magnetic fields. Again we find interference, 
diffraction, and superposition, the same abstract characteris- 
tics, and again in principle, the infinitely regular, infinitely 
repeated pattern as a special case of a wave. 

More extremely abstract examples are the waves of atomic 
mechanics, of wave mechanics, because these waves in the 
first place are in multidimensional space, then they are repre- 
sented by complex numbers so that they are not directly meas- 
urable; they are indeed quite unobservable. There is noth- 
ing to measure in the physical world that corresponds to these 
waves. They are indirectly connected with observation; but 
they have again these same abstract properties—interfer- 
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ence, linearity, superposition, diffraction; and when one talks 
about them, one uses much the same mathematics as for 
sound and light waves, although it is not the fact that one 
can use the mathematics but the fact that the structure and 
the relations are the same that is the decisive discovery. These 
waves represent, if one wants to say what they are, not matter, 
not forces, not electric fields, but essentially the state of in- 
formation about an atomic system. 

At each point the first scientists have tried to make a theory 
like the earlier theories, light, like sound, as a material wave; 
matter waves like light waves, like a real, physical wave; and 
in each case it has been found one had to widen the frame- 
work a little, and find the disanalogy which enabled one to 
preserve what was right about the analogy. 

The second example of analogy is a massive one; it is, 
I think, the greatest experience in this century for the physi- 
cist, even greater than relativity; it is the discovery of atomic 
mechanics. Here again, in a way very characteristic of scien- 
tific theory, great conservatism presided over and guided the 
development. What is all this about? When one gets to the 
atomic domain, and this is a domain of small actions, of 
limited distances and limited impulses, of things such as one 
encounters in atoms and nuclei, then the coarseness of the 
whole physical world, its granular atomic structure, for the 
first time begins to manifest itself. ‘This is not yet the granu- 
lation of the fundamental particles, but the granulation of 
atomic physics itself, of the quantum of action. What this 
turns out to mean is that when one tries to study such a sys- 
tem there are aspects of it which are accessible to experiment 
but are not compatibly or simultaneously accessible to experi- 
ment. A famous example is in the uncertainty relations, that 
one can determine the location of something in time and 
space, but if one does that, he uses an experimental setup 
which makes it impossible to know exactly what the impulse 
or velocity or energy of the system is. One may do the op- 
posite; one can study the impulse and then lose all account 
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of where the object is. And one can, of course, compromise 
with limited knowledge of both; but one cannot combine; 
and we call these the complementary aspects of an atomic sys- 
tem, and the complementary character of the fundamental 
observations. That means that we cannot talk about an atom 
as we can about a classical mechanical system. We cannot say 
the objects in it are here and they are moving in certain or- 
bits and so on; in fact, in ordinary atoms there are no orbits. 
In atoms as they are ordinarily encountered there is some- 
thing entirely different; there are stationary states which have 
a stability, a uniqueness, a reproduceability, which has no 
counterpart in classical physics at all, which could not exist 
if it were not for a revolutionary new feature. 

One can talk about these stationary states in a consistent 
way; one can describe them accurately, and predict them; 
but one has a vast change from the familiar experience of 
bodies in motion, of matter in motion. Sometimes people 
say that this atomic theory is characterized by the fact that 
we cannot observe a system without disturbing it. But that 
is not quite right. It is not the disturbance which makes the 
trouble; it is the fact that the means of observation would 
be frustrated as means of observation if we tried to take ac- 
count of the disturbance which we are making. This is thus 
a slightly more subtle matter. Sometimes people say that the 
electron has a position and momentum but we cannot meas- 
ure them simultaneously. But this is not right either, because 
only the act of observation, the coupling of the atom with 
the physical measuring equipment, makes it logically per- 
missible to attribute a position to an electron. We cannot 
get the right answer by saying that the electron has a position, 
and since we do not know what it is, let us average. If we do 
that we get a wrong answer. We have to admit that unless 
the situation is one which is created by our physical opera- 
tion on the atomic system to realize, to manifest, to objectify 
the localization of the electron, then it will not be localized; 
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it will in fact have no properties at all apart from what we 
do to it. 

All of this is extraordinarily radical and extraordinarily 
unlike Newtonian mechanics. But what does the physicist 
say? Even before the full answer was found it was said there 
was something going on here which limits classical ideas; they 
do not quite apply; but in any situation in which they do 
apply we know that they are right; and, therefore, whatever 
laws hold in the atomic domain, they must merge into the 
laws of classical mechanics. There must be a one-to-one cor- 
respondence, an analogy; otherwise, in capturing some in- 
sight into this new domain we will throw out all we ever 
knew, and throw out things that are true. This affirmation is 
called the correspondence principle. Let me give an example 
of how extremely compact is this correction of the analogy, 
which has revolutionized everything, of how one deals with 
analogy in a highly formalized science. 

Each law of classical mechanics may be written so that it is 
true in atomic mechanics: that the velocity is proportional 
to the momentum; that the change in time of the momentum 
is proportional to the force; that the energy is conserved. All 
of these things hold provided we make one formal change, 
provided we say that the momentum and the coordinate are 
not numbers, but are objects such that when we multiply 
the momentum by the coordinate and when we multiply 
the coordinate by the momentum we do not get the same an- 
swer, and that the difference between these two answers is 
an imaginary, universal, atomic constant. If we just write 
that one formula, then everything we had before is formally 
identical with what we have now. This is not only a powerful 
illustration of the use of analogy and disanalogy in a formal 
science; it played a decisive part in the exploration and dis- 
covery of the atomic world. We shall have to come back to 
other aspects of this great development. Let me run rather 
more briefly over the three other examples. 
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Radioactive nuclei, almost all of those that are made ar- 
tificially, and many natural ones, disintegrate by sending out 
electrons. We puzzled and puzzled over this, since it was quite 
clear that there were no electrons in nuclei. Then Fermi 
made the suggestion that one might describe this as one de- 
scribes the emission of light or light quanta from atoms. 
Nobody would say there was a light quantum in an atom; 
but still we observe light coming out; and he made a theory 
along these lines. It was not exactly right; the analogy was not 
quite perfect; but with a very little adjustment which took 
some fifteen years of comparison with the details of experi- 
ment, we have a description and a theory that work fine. 

The Japanese physicist Yukawa proposed a somewhat 
braver analogy, whose fortunes are still not entirely clear. He 
proposed a similarity between electrical and nuclear forces. 
The way in which one describes the forces between electri- 
cally charged bodies is, of course, that one charged body 
makes electric fields; and these electric fields are propagated 
to other bodies, and give them some momentum to push them 
around. Nuclear forces, which are not electromagnetic, but 
are very strong and spectacular, Yukawa said, would prob- 
ably be due to a field of a new kind; replacing the electric 
field there would be this new field; and replacing the light 
quanta, there would be new kinds of particles. Using general 
arguments of relativity and complementarity, or quantum 
theory, he concluded that because the forces between nu- 
cleons are of short range these new particles would have a 
mass some hundreds of times that of the electron; and from 
other particularities of nuclear forces, he drew conclusions 
about the nature of these particles. These particles were 
found in cosmic rays; they are called mesons. The analogy 
which Yukawa started with has been refined; one has dis- 
covered that there are many differences between mesody- 
namics and electrodynamics. One is at the present time not 
quite sure what all of the key points of difference, of dis- 
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analogy, are. Some of them have been discovered, but they 
appear to be rather the more trivial ones; yet the theory, as 
it stands now, has some predictive value; it has brought order 
and clarity to a part, at least, of nuclear physics; it has kept 
people at work, busy for twenty years of rather odd and ardu- 
ous and rarified boondoggling. It has been a very major event 
in physics and I do not know at the moment how to describe 
what limits this analogy, why it is not a perfect one. If we 
were having a seminar on physics I would talk about it for an 
hour, but I still would not know. 

The troubles, though, are probably connected with my 
fifth example. It is true that these mesons of Yukawa’s were 
discovered; but not very long after that, in the last five years, 
one has found a whole lot of other objects—about six mani- 
festly different objects and maybe more to come, which are 
also quite stable and last quite a while, and which are not sim- 
ple mesons of the kind Yukawa envisaged. Almost certainly 
their intervention in the picture, which is not something that 
is provided for in the analogy we started from, will provide 
a clue to the new point. But, their existence raises a different 
problem. Whenever in physics one encounters a situation in 
which something does not happen, or happens very slowly, 
one finds it interesting; and the great point was why do these 
new particles not decay quickly. They do decay; but it takes 
them an inordinately long time, and they come apart into 
products which one would expect to emerge right away. 

We have a great deal of experience with reactions that 
occur slowly or not at all; and the characteristic reason for 
that is that something does not tend to change, like the energy 
of a system, or the total charge: something is conserved. 
Whenever that turns up, it also turns out that the fact that 
something is invariant and unchanging is mathematically 
identical with the statement that something makes no differ- 
ence to the behavior of the system. Examples of what may 
make no difference to the behavior of a system may be its posi- 
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tion in space, or its orientation in space, or some more ab- 
stract circumstance. Thus the first thing that we all did was 
to try to find the characteristic of these new particles that did 
not tend to change. That has not been hard to do; and a 
quite successful theory has been developed which accounts 
for some of the great peculiarities in this field. We do not 
have a good name for what does not tend to change, and 
the inventor of it calls it the “strangeness.” 

These five examples are not meant to exhaust, but merely 
to illustrate, the powerful use, the inevitable use, of analogy 
in a well developed, in a highly organized, highly formalized, 
highly coherent science. I need to point out that in every case 
an immense amount of experience, of measurement, of obser- 
vation, and of analysis has gone both to the correction of the 
analogies and to their confirmation. 


When I turn to the question of analogies between sciences 
I talk of something very different. There is first of all the 
fact that there are often situations that are not analogies at 
all. There are congruences when, in two different sciences, 
by different techniques, different language, different con- 
cepts, it turns out that the same subject has been explored 
from two sides. And when it turns out that there is a mapping 
of one description on the other, usually one description con- 
tains more elements than the other, is richer; the other may 
then be more economical and more convenient. Examples: 
the chemical theory of valence and atomic physics, which 
are identical except that atomic physics does give an account 
of some phenomena, such as resonance, which were hard to 
cope with within the framework of the classical chemical 
theory. Another example, newer and perhaps not yet as well 
explored or understood, lies in classical genetics on the one 
hand, and the discovery of the genetic substances DNA, RNA, 
and so on, which are, at the moment, very close to being in 
a one-to-one correspondence, but in which the biochemical 
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description will turn out richer, more relevant to dynamics, 
and more subtle. 

These are great events of science; when they happen there 
is rejoicing, and when they do not happen there is hope. 
These are the great events which bring coherence and order 
and large structure to the unfolding of scientific life. But 
probably between sciences of very different character, the 
direct formal analogies in their structure are not too likely 
to be helpful. Certainly what the pseudo-Newtonians did 
with sociology was a laughable affair; and similar things have 
been done with mechanical notions of how psychological 
phenomena are to be explained. I know that when physicists 
enter biology their first ideas of how things work are in- 
describably naive and mechanical; they are how things would 
work if the physicists were making them work, but not how 
they work in life. I know that when I hear the word “field” 
used in physics and in psychology I have a nervousness that 
I cannot entirely account for. I think that, especially when 
we compare subjects in which ideas of coding, of the transfer 
of information, or ideas of purpose, are inherent and natural, 
with subjects in which these are not inherent and natural, 
that formal analogies have to be taken with very great cau- 
tion. 

But for all of that I would like to say something about what 
physics has to give back to common sense that it seemed to 
have lost from it, not because I am clear that these ideas are 
important tools in psychological research, but because it seems 
to me that the worst of all possible misunderstandings would 
be that psychology be influenced to model itself after a physics 
which is not there any more, which has been quite outdated. 

We inherited, say at the beginning of this century, a notion 
of the physical world as a causal one, in which every event 
could be accounted for if we were ingenious, a world char- 
acterized by number, where everything interesting could be 
measured and quantified, a determinist world, a world in 
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which there was no use or room for individuality, in which 
the object of study was simply there and how you studied it 
did not affect the object, it did not affect the kind of descrip- 
tion you gave of it, a world in which objectifiability went far 
beyond merely our own agreement on what we meant by 
words and what we are talking about, in which objectifica- 
tion was meaningful irrespective of any attempt to study the 
system under consideration. It was just the given real object; 
there it was, and there was nothing for you to worry about of 
an epistemological character. This extremely rigid picture 
left out a great deal of common sense. I do not know whether 
these missing elements will prove helpful; but at least their 
return may widen the resources that one can bring to any 
science. 

What are these ideas? In our natural, unschooled talk, and 
above all in unschooled talk about psychological problems, 
we have five or six things which we have got back into physics 
with complete rigor, with complete objectivity, in the sense 
that we understand one another, with a complete lack of 
ambiguity and with a perfectly phenomenal technical suc- 
cess. One of them is just this notion that the physical world 
is not completely determinate. There are predictions you can 
make about it but they are statistical; and any event has in it 
the nature of the surprise, of the miracle, of something that 
you could not figure out. Physics is predictive, but within 
limits; its world is ordered, but not completely causal. 

Another of these ideas is the discovery of the limits on 
how much we can objectify without reference to what we are 
really talking about in an operational, practical sense. We can 
say the electron has a certain charge and we do not have to 
argue as to whether we are looking at it to say that; it always 
does. We cannot say it has a place or a motion. If we say that, 
we imply something about what we ourselves—I do not mean 
as people but as physicists—are doing about it. 

A third point is very closely related to this; it is the in- 
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separability of what we are studying and the means that are 
used to study it, the organic connection of the object with the 
observer. Again, the observer is not in this case a human; but 
in psychology the observer sometimes is a human. 

And then, as logical consequences of this, there is the idea 
of totality, or wholeness. Newtonian physics, classical science, 
was differential; anything that went on could be broken up 
into finer and finer elements and analyzed so. If one looks at 
an atomic phenomenon between the beginning and the end, 
the end will not be there; it will be a different phenomenon. 
Every pair of observations taking the form “we know this, we 
then predict that” is a global thing; it cannot be broken 
down. 

Finally, every atomic event is individual. It is not, in its 
essentials, reproducible. 

This is quite a pack of ideas that we always use: individ- 
uality, wholeness, the subtle relations of what is seen with 
how it is seen, the indeterminacy and the acausality of ex- 
perience. And I would only say that if physics could take all 
these away for three centuries and then give them back in ten 
years, we may well say that all ideas that occur in common 
sense are fair as starting points, not guaranteed to work but 
perfectly valid as the material of the analogies with which we 
start. 

The whole business of science does not lie in getting into 
realms which are unfamiliar in normal experience. There is 
an enormous work of analyzing, of recognizing similarities 
and analogies, of getting the feel of the landscape, an enor- 
mous qualitative sense of family relations, of taxonomy. It is 
not always tactful to try to quantify; it is not always clear that 
by measuring one has found something very much worth 
measuring. It is true that for the Babylonians it was worth 
measuring—noting—the first appearances of the moon be- 
cause it had a practical value. Their predictions, their proph- 
ecies, and their magic would not work without it; and I know 
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that many psychologists have the same kind of reason for 
wanting to measure. It is a real property of the real world 
that you are measuring, but it is not necessarily the best way 
to advance true understanding of what is going on; and I 
would make this very strong plea for pluralism with regard to 
methods that, in the necessarily early stages of sorting out an 
immensely vast experience, may be fruitful and may be help- 
ful. They may be helpful not so much for attaining objec- 
tivity, nor for a quest for certitude which will never be quite 
completely attained. But there is a place for the use of natu- 
ralistic methods, the use of descriptive methods. I have been 
immensely impressed by the work of one man who visited us 
last year at the Institute, Jean Piaget. When you look at his 
work, his statistics really consist of one or two cases. It is just a 
start; and yet I think he has added greatly to our understand- 
ing. It is not that I am sure he is right, but he has given us 
something worthy of which to enquire whether it is right; 
and I make this plea not to treat too harshly those who tell 
you a story, having observed carefully without having estab- 
lished that they are sure that the story is the whole story and 
the general story. 

It is of course in that light that I look at the immense dis- 
cipline of practice, that with all its pitfalls, with all the danger 
that it leads to premature and incorrect solutions, does give 
an incredible amount of experience. Physics would not be 
where it is, psychology would not be where it is if there were 
not a great many people willing to pay us for thinking and 
working on their problems. 


If any of this is true there is another thing that physicists 
and psychologists have in common: we are going to have 
quite a complicated life. The plea for a plural approach to 
exploration, the plea for a minimal definition of objectivity 
that I have made, means that we are going to learn a terrible 
lot; there are going to be many different ways of talking about 
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things; the range from almost un-understood practice to 
recondite and abstract thought is going to be enormous. It 
means there are going to have to be a lot of psychologists, as 
there are getting to be a lot of physicists. When we work 
alone trying to get something straight it is right that we be 
lonely; and I think in the really decisive thoughts that ad- 
vance a science loneliness is an essential part. When we are 
trying to do something practical it is nice to have an excess of 
talent, to have more sailors than are needed to sail the ship 
and more cooks than are needed to cook the meal; the reason 
is that in this way a certain elegance, a certain proper weigh- 
ing of alternatives, guides the execution of the practical 
task. 

We are, for all kinds of reasons, worrying about how our 
scientific community is to be nourished and enough people 
who are good enough are to come and work with us. And then 
on the other side we are worried about how we are to con- 
tinue to understand one another, and not get totally frus- 
trated by the complexity and immensity of our enterprises. 

I think there are good reasons of an inherent kind, beside 
the competitive compulsion of the communist world, why we 
would do well to have more and better scientists. I know that 
exhortation, money, patronage, will do something about this; 
but I do not think that is all that will be needed. I think that 
if we are to have some success it must be because, as a part of 
our culture, the understanding, the life of the mind, the life 
of science, in itself, as an end as well as a means, is appre- 
ciated, is enjoyed, and is cherished. I think that has to be a 
very much wider thing in the community as a whole, if we are 
to enjoy with the community as a whole the healthy relations 
without which the developing powers of scientific understand- 
ing, prediction, and control are really monstrous things. 

It may not be so simple, to have in the community at large 
some genuine experience of the pleasures of understanding 
and discovery. It may not be simple because what this requires 
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is not merely that this experience be agreeable, but that it 
have a touch of virtue; that not only the consideration of 
ends, of products, of accomplishments and status, but the 
texture of life itself, its momentary beauty and its nobility, 
be worth some attention; and that among the things that con- 
tribute to these be the life of the mind and the life of science. 
Let us try to make it so. 


THE CELL IN PERSPECTIVE 
L. P. Coonen 


THE CELL, with its manifold structures and functions, has 
long been recognized as a microcosmic complex. Among pres- 
ent day biologists, however, its status is quite different from 
that of a century ago, or even of a half century ago. As more 
and more has become known about the internal architecture 
and workings of this biological unit, its importance and sig- 
nificance have become increasingly crucial to an understand- 
ing of the various branches of biology. Most of these associa- 
tions were neither known nor anticipated a few decades ago. 
In non-technical language we might take a modern look at 
the cell: its nature and content; its size; its shape; and then 
the new roles it has recently assumed. 


I 


Cell Profile. What are the ecological features and the physical 
nature of typical cells? The overwhelming majority of them 
exist in utter darkness. They are moist and completely sur- 
rounded by their kind. They enjoy a certain independence in 
that each one has virtually autonomous control of its internal 
chemistry. Anomalously, however, they are interdependent in 
that the gross milieu of surrounding cells constitutes a com- 
munity which demands cooperation and mutual service from 
its members. Thus the cell is a dynamic and labile unit ex- 
isting in an ebb and flow of substances and energies, con- 
stantly receiving, yielding, and therefore changing; it is some- 
thing far different from the static cell represented in sterile 
diagrams. Compounds that are normally solid, or gaseous, as 
well as liquid ones, are involved in this cell commerce, but 
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here these substances are always in solution, for the two-way 
traffic must pass through barrier membranes which exercise 
selectivity and control the rate of movement of dissolved 
materials. 

The cell’s content has some of its materials in true solution, 
others in a colloidal state. This is protoplasm, but the dynamic 
nature of it precludes its complete material analysis. It is no 
more subject to an accurate inventory and the plotting of its 
multitudinous molecular parts than are the material contents 
—people and things—in the 200-square-mile area we call De- 
troit, at any given split second. Yet the city’s macroscopic liv- 
ing and non-living objects would be reasonably comparable 
in number and diversity to the microscopic and ultramicro- 
scopic components of one particular cell. Despite the risk of 
belaboring our analogy, we must add that the living cell re- 
tains its characteristics even as a thriving city, with its ingress 
and egress of peoples and materials, continues to maintain its 
distinct and unique characteristics. At best, analysis of cell 
content is necessarily made upon the new corpse of a once- 
living, astatic entity. 

This impasse is at once a frustration and a stimulus. It is 
the whip that at times drives the cytologist to deeper searches 
and at other times blinds him with despair. He has been 
fooled and fueled by it for a century. Protoplasm then is not 
one compound, nor even a standardized mixture of com- 
pounds or elements. Some biologists feel that the term proto- 
plasm should be discarded, but for want of a better label, we 
continue to use it. 

Obviously, if protoplasm of a given cell is not exactly the 
same from one second to another, then there is no surprise 
when we state that protoplasm differs from cell to cell, and 
from tissue to tissue, and even more widely, from organism 
to organism, from species to species, and so on. Despite this 
apparent hopelessness, there are certain attributes and com- 
ponents common to all protoplasm: water is one; and there 
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are proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and inorganic substances, 
plus the wily principle, Life. 

Considered in toto, seventeen or eighteen elements—per- 
haps more—are now known to be indispensably present in 
protoplasm: carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, nitrogen, sulfur, calcium, iron, magnesium, boron, 
manganese, cobalt, molybdenum, selenium (?), copper, zinc, 
and chlorine. Modifying the device of plant physiologist 
Raber, we might lubricate the memory with the arrangement 
of the chemical symbols, C HOPKNS CaFe Mg B Mn 
CoMoSe CuZn Cl, and read it “C. Hopkins Cafe, mighty good 
but mnemonic, comose cousin Clarence.” 

Lest we accept the ideas of pervasion and perversion of 
sameness; lest we feel that Nature has slyly made all things 
of the same mix, merely using different molds, we might re- 
member that biochemically there are barriers of antagonism 
between even closely related species and individuals. This 
chemical hostility is well known in the cases of certain aller- 
gies or in fatal agglutinations when human blood types are 
inadvertently mixed in blood transfusions. But these are 
manifestations of gross differences. Much finer variations exist 
between the protein chemistry of individuals. For instance, in 
1952 it was established that chemical blood types in cattle run 
into thirteen figures, taking us into the trillion category. 

On the practical level, an almost infinite series of degrees of 
affinity and hostility might be set up on the basis of com- 
patability between cells and tissues of any one man and those 
of all of his fellow-men. This situation is the bane of grafting 
and transplanting human tissue. It is true that in the press we 
encounter spectacular reports of such successful transplants, 
the success of which is usually in terms of surviving the sur- 
gery. And the transplant may be successful in that it plays the 
important role of carry-over protection and makeshift con- 
tinuity during a period of physiological adjustment and re- 
covery. Permanency cannot be expected, unless the transplant 
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of, say, skin comes from another part of the same body, or 
perhaps from an identical twin whose body is close to, if not 
an exact carbon copy in its protein idiosyncrasies. 

Size. Although the cell’s size ordinarily demands employment 
of the microscope, there are a few exceptions such as the yolk 
mass of the hen’s egg which, before fertilization, comprises 
one giant cell. A working idea of the usually small size might 
be gathered from the estimate that the adult human body 
contains about a million billion (101*) cells. The cortex of 
the human brain is said to possess something like g2 billion 
cells. (Incidentally, this is the cellular portion that educators 
are most concerned with in students.) With few exceptions, 
then, cells are consistently small. The difference in total size 
of fleas and elephants, or giant trees and their antecedent 
seedlings, is a difference in the number of their cells, not the 
size of their cells. 

Shape. The shape of an unspecialized cell tends to be a 
sphere, with its internal forces and surface tensions in ap- 
proximate equilibrium, but when the numerous spheres are 
crowded together in tissue masses of relative inactivity, such 
as adipose tissue in animals and paranchymatous tissue in 
plants, each cell has as many plane surfaces as it has contacts 
with its neighbors. This situation gives origin to the state- 
ment that the “typical” cell is an orthotetrakaidecahedron. 
Actually, the average number of sides is fourteen, with some 
cells having more, others less than fourteen. Since, however, 
most cells are not inactive, but are assigned the various and 
diverse roles necessary to operate a complex organism, their 
forms may vary from the bi-concave discs we know as red 
blood cells to the special nerve cells with foot-long processes 
extending from them. 

The Nucleus. Interesting as all of the foregoing may be, it is 
pedestrian when compared with the cell’s special and discrete 
packet of protoplasm, that suspended sphere, the nucleus. 
Herein exist in a state of dramatic flux the bodies called 
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chromosomes. Not constant in form, size, and discreteness 
during their existence, they pass through tremendous physi- 
cal changes, climaxed by their perfect duplication as they are 
divided and distributed to descendent or daughter cells. Here 
is a precision of operation that tantalizes our imagination. 

Within a given species the chromosome number is constant. 
In man it is usually believed to be 24 pairs. This would mean 
that an Eskimo, a Bushman, a Swede, or a turgid bar patron 
in Bill’s Place would be identical in this respect. But men’s 
chromosomes are mean and small. For the purpose of practi- 
cal illustration, we might profitably turn to the prosaic and 
aromatic onion. It has 16 chromosomes, or 8 pairs, in each of 
its millions of cells. An onion bulb placed in a little jar of 
water will send forth numerous roots. If these roots are prop- 
erly sliced and stained, the chromosomes become apparent in 
certain cells when viewed under the microscope. At one stage 
in their reproductive cycle they are plump and well defined. 
Let us assume that we have chosen one identifiable pair of 
bent chromosomes—for there is a pair of each morphological 
type in every cell—and have called it “type A.” We have pre- 
cisely measured the chromosomes of the chosen pair and 
found in both cases that one arm measured 3.5 microns, the 
other, 7.0 microns. This pair of type-A chromosomes could be 
found again and again in onion samples whether they came 
from China, Ethiopia, Brazil, or Oshkosh—always the same 
and always identifiable. 

Chromosomes bear genes, arranged in a linear fashion. 
Genes are highly complex entities composed of protein and 
an organic acid (desoxyribonucleic). Not only can they and 
do they direct the chemistry of development and the physi- 
ology of cells, but in harmony with other genes of the same 
nucleus and those of the nuclei of other cells, they direct the 
expression of development and differentiation for the various 
needs and different parts of the organism. What is most as- 
tounding, they are self-duplicating, as mentioned before. 
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Rate of Cell Production. The process of gene, chromosome, 
and cell duplication is of very common occurrence on a nu- 
merical scale that eludes our comprehension. Even in our 
adult bodies, cells are being produced day and night to meet 
the repair needs and the replacement of expended cells. Dif- 
ferent tissues have different capacities to produce cells. Hu- 
man nerve cells lose theirs at the time of birth; kidneys after 
30 years; muscles, 40 years; liver, 50 years; but skin and red 
bone marrow never in the life of normal man. 

Skin is subject to constant dessication, cell death, and abra- 
sion. Therefore it requires a continuous supply of replace- 
ment cells from beneath. Success is vouched for by the fact 
that the barefoot boy does not wear down to his ankles. Red 
bone marrow produces red blood cells. The rate of required 
red blood-cell replacement in an individual man is in the 
order of several hundred millions per minute, according to 
one biologist (Eulenburg-Wiener). Every hair on a man’s 
head is the site of tremendous activity. Each hair on a man’s 
face and scalp grows about one millimeter per day. A milli- 
meter contains about 10,000 cells. Only an IBM machine 
would have the built-in patience to compute the total day’s 
hair-cell production on one man. Hence, together with the 
blood-cell production just mentioned, any person is the site 
of incalculable cytological “work” of infinite precision. 

Life Span of Cells. Like people, cells pass through sequential 
periods of infancy, youth, middle age, old age, and finally 
death, with wide variations in the length of time required in 
different tissues. Certain cells will have run their full course 
to death while yet a part of the embryo. Others persist in their 
metabolism for decades; still others continue to carry on their 
physical and chemical activities even after the final heart-beat 
of the parent-organism. Ciliated cells, for instance, continue 
to beat in the lining of a dead man’s respiratory tubes, and 
his leucocytes continue to function for a time after he is pro- 
nounced dead. In laboratory animals some cells insist on play- 
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ing their life roles up to 120 hours after the animal has been 
sacrificed. Nerve cells, on the other hand, cease all activity 
nearly coincidentally with the heart’s stoppage. 

Sex Cells. Without wandering off into the fascinating fields 
and forests of genetics, where chromosomes and genes are the 
building bricks of variation, we might take a glimpse at the 
unspeakable power of sex cells. The human egg, if it is iso- 
lated, is a cell barely visible to the naked eye. Although small, 
it is, in cubic content, about 50,000 times larger than the hu- 
man sperm cell. Much of the tiny sperm cell is water. Its dry 
weight is reckoned at one billionth of a milligram. Despite 
the disparity in size, the sperm cell comprises one-half of the 
bridge between two human generations—for instance, be- 
tween you and your parents. Yet consider what passes over 
that bridge: besides the determiners of such obvious features 
as Stature, color, posture, architectural particulars of nose, 
eyes, cheeks, chin, forehead, and ears, there are such subtleties 
as are indefinable in smile and voice. Further, realize that 
there are currently two and one-half billions of people on 
our space-anxious earth: these two and one-half billion in- 
dividuals, with their endless variations, have been derived 
from approximately a hatful of human eggs and a spoonful 
of sperm. 

Thus eggs and sperm, mirabile dictu, are arrows released 
into biological immortality, for when a sex cell unites with 
its counterpart in fertilization it forwards into the next gen- 
eration a packet of precious protoplasm—protoplasm new 
and young—protoplasm now freed from the inexorably pro- 
gressed stage of deterioration suffered by the organism which 
produced it. Dissociated sex cells, temporarily free, are Na- 
ture’s insurance premiums against the death of protoplasm 
in higher species. 


II 


Taxonomy. One of the earliest and foundation structures of 
biology is taxonomy, or the science of classification. Through 
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the years—actually through the centuries—more than a mil- 
lion species of plants and animals have been classified. Now, 
taxonomy is a man-made business: nature bears no labels; she 
merely manifests differences which can be used as indices for 
taxonomic arrangement. These differences range from the 
gross and most obvious to slight and subtle variations. Man 
delineates, describes, separates, and categorizes in a divide- 
and-conquer sort of attack upon the myriads of organisms 
with which he has to deal. From the crudest lumping of or- 
ganisms into convenient groups by Babylonians, Israelites, 
and Greeks, to the system based upon the morphological re- 
finements of Sweden’s Linnaeus was a long and tortuous 
journey. The 18th and igth centuries brought scores of new 
and eager observers into the field. They expanded the cover- 
age and refined the methods. Their search for common de- 
nominators was based upon features of form and structure, at 
first external, then augmented by internal features, the latter 
always more or less macroscopic. But the game of species- 
splitting had about run its course. Bickering over semantics 
and priority often occupied the center of the stage. Many 
times the loudest authority or the most prestigious one was 
declared victor. Lesser biologists fell in line; textbooks set- 
tled into rather homogeneous presentations. 

At present there are new grounds, and valid ones, for fur- 
ther refinements and discussion—and perhaps more contro- 
versy. The cell, with its complement of chromosomes, has be- 
come the key. Not only the number of chromosomes in the 
cell of each species but the morphology of individual chromo- 
somes are useful features. Taxonomy has been rejuvenated, 
but much of it is now cytotaxonomy. 

Embryology. Embryogeny, the development of the individual, 
has for a long time been known to start in every case with 
the meeting and fusion of two complementary sex cells. Cer- 
tain recent refinements, however, have identified the cells’ 
chemistry with early and fateful changes of embryonic devel- 
opment. Obviously, the first cell of an embryo (that is, the fer- 
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tilized egg) ultimately gives rise to all the cells of a body, 
with thousands of gradations of form and function. As in- 
stances, a cell of a shoulder muscle, or one of the iris of the 
eye, or one of the cortex of the cerebellum, a red bood cell, a 
goblet cell of the intestinal lining—all are legitimate de- 
scendants of that fertilized egg. Powerful influences, sensitive 
needs, all via cytochemical guides, have led to respective spe- 
cialization into those extremely different roles. Mighty and 
involved events take place at the cellular level as the embryo 
expands and modifies. Questions here are myriad. Attendant 
problems cry for solution. Cells must be coerced to disclose 
their secrets. 

Physiology. The whole baffling science of biological function 
has run the gamut of hopeless, helpless guesses by pre-Aristo- 
telian Greeks to the current concern with amino-acid chem- 
istry. The great Claude Bernard and his famed teacher, 
Magendie, would be strangers in a current research labora- 
tory of physiology. It would be staffed with chemists and 
equipped by physicists. The old gross reactions of organ 
physiology, ingeniously conceived and cunningly carried out, 
were primitive procedures by comparison. Tracer elements 
now mount red lights on molecules so that raw materials 
are blatantly conspicuous as they move through labyrinthine 
structures of organs and tissues to their ultimate destinations 
—within cells. The one salutary effect upon the wounded 
pride of the biologist is that the invasion by physicists and 
chemists is a subtle and sinister blow to the invaders, for they 
unwittingly become biologists. 

The physical scientists are absorbed much as the invading 
armies of Saracens were in Spain. They were swallowed up 
genetically by the vanquished. They, the conquerors, ulti- 
mately lost their racial identity in Spain and merely added 
another interesting component to an already well com- 
pounded human gene pool. Like Mendel the physicist, and 
Pasteur the chemist, they too can become good biologists! 
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But back to our story—the intellectual ferment is in cell 

physiology. Some responsible biologists believe that the great- 
est breakthrough in the history of science may be made dur- 
ing our lives—that of the synthesis of living substance by 
man. This may be materialistic drooling; I do not think so. 
Life may be produced within the next decade in man-made 
substance at the cellular or sub-cellular level. 
Genetics. The fundamental studies of genetics were struggled 
with for hundreds of years in halting, haphazard, sometimes 
purposeless procedures. They were merely dignified by the 
title “hybridization.” Finally, basic genetics was tied up in 
a neat knot by a clear and starkly simple series of extended 
experiments in the work of the monk Mendel. 

Now, after a half-century of confirmatory experiments, us- 
ing many of God’s creatures, from forest trees to fungi and 
from fox-hounds to fruit flies, the basic tenets of Mendel per- 
sist inviolate and impregnable. One great segment of modern 
genetics has been centrifuged into the realm of mathematics. 
Here population analysis for gene expression has gone off 
into the undulating hinterlands where the dense underbrush 
of biometrics keeps most biologists on the safe periphery, 
longingly looking through their field glasses. 

Still other sectors of genetics have extended into the cell 
—the discipline is called cytogenetics. To bring this into 
focus for the moment, we note: our domestic animals and 
plants have been tailor-made to our whims, such as the hog 
to produce bacon with little lard, and the tomato to supply 
more vitamins; corn with much greater yield per acre; wheat 
that defies its traditional diseases often referred to in the Old 
Testament; and many more commonplace miracles have been 
presented to civilization. More pertinently, certain mechanics 
of these procedures have been viewed and interpreted under 
the microscope, within the cell. Behavior of heredity-bear- 
ing gene strings, or chromosomes, twisting, stretching, anas- 
tomosing, separating, and even exchanging parts, can be seen 
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and sometimes predicted. The great Augustinian monk who 
started it all never heard of chromosomes, much less of cyto- 
genetics. 

Evolution. The great storm center of organic evolution has 
moved out into the oceans of spent controversy. The cyclonic 
center of a half century ago was, to a great extent, served 
by the vertiginous assertions and denials, the counter-asser- 
tions and counter-denials, of intelligent people who were 
often meagerly equipped to defend or deny the validity of 
The Theory. The issues were not clear; the battle was fluid 
and the cacophony was deafening. It reached an ignoble cre- 
scendo with the Bryan-Darrow performance in 1925. That 
man’s biological nature was the capstone of a transformation 
series reaching back untold millennia had stupendous impli- 
cations. Faint reverberations can still be heard. 

Among biologists, at least, the learned quarrels and dis- 
putes of the present day arise not from the whether-or-not 
of organic evolution, but from the how of organic evolv- 
tion—the method of change—the vehicle that supports modi- 
fication in the generation of living things. And it is generally 
agreed that all plausible solutions are ultimately couched in 
the cell. More precisely, The Theory’s major premises must 
finally articulate within the nucleus, and even more point- 
edly, within the chromosomes of the nucleus. Here dramatic 
goings-on within genes and between genes produce the 
changes to be tried and discarded, or used for a time and 
changed again, always offering the alternatives which envi- 
ronment will test and strain, then reject or tentatively in- 
corporate. A good portion of the definitive analysis of evolu- 
tion is now a phase of cytology. 
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THE SWIFT, WISE, AND READY! 
Adlai E. Stevenson 


I ONCE HEARD it said that a commencement speech should be 
aimed halfway between student and faculty, thereby assuring, 
I suppose, a perfect miss. Whether the aim is poor or what- 
ever the reason, after long experience with commencement 
orations I have concluded that they don’t—or at least mine 
don’t—communicate much of enduring value at this water- 
shed in your lives when you pass from the brief interval of 
academic education to the long interval of education by ac- 
tion and experience. 

I said to the students at Princeton once upon a time that 
“the laws, the aphorisms, the generalizations, the universal 
truths, the parables, and the old saws—all of the observations 
about life which can be communicated handily in ready ver- 
bal packages—are as well known to a man at twenty who has 
been attentive as to a man at fifty. 

“What he knows at fifty that he did not know at twenty 
boils down to something like this: the knowledge he has ac- 
quired with age is not the knowledge of formulas, or forms of 
words, but of people, places, actions—a knowledge not gained 
by words but by touch, sight, sound, victories, failures, sleep- 
lessness, devotion, love—the human experiences and emo- 
tions of this earth; and perhaps, too, a little faith, and a little 
reverence for things you cannot see.” 

My feeling of inadequacy on these occasions brings to mind 
Samuel Butler’s remark when he was once asked to talk about 
how to make the most out of life. I think his reply was: “I 


1 This paper is the substance of a Commencement Address given at Michigan 
State University on June 8, 1958. 
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don’t even know how to make the most out of the next fifteen 
minutes.” And I feel that way about the next twenty minutes! 

But, happily, your merciful President has not asked me to 
enlighten and inspire you with profound philosophy and 
luminous wisdom, but to talk a little about the role of edu- 
cated Americans and the desirability of knowing and think- 
ing more and more about the world and its problems. 

And so I will, because to know more—I was about to say 
to know “something’’—about the world has become a condi- 
tion of survival. By survival I don’t mean only from violent 
death, but rather from the slow, lingering extinction of all 
that we Americans are and mean as a people. In this age of 
seething revolution—political, economic, scientific, and ideo- 
logical—the race is to the swift and wise and ready, and we 
must look to those who have enjoyed the privilege of some 
education to be swift and wise and ready. You won’t find it 
easy to lift your eyes from the office where you work and the 
home where you live, long enough to see and fathom what is 
going on around you. And, unhappily, you can’t find out 
readily from the news reports in most of our newspapers, or 
from our capsule magazines, or, I regret to say, even from the 
leaders of our public life, who too often like votes better 
than facts and truth. 

You will have to work at the business of understanding the 
world beyond your doorstep or your factory gate. You will 
have no more important work to do. And you will have no 
harder work to do either, than keeping out of the iron 
clutches of conformity to the thinking, the prejudices, and so- 
cial attitudes of the group in which you live and work. You 
will find that the truth is often unpopular and that the con- 
test between agreeable fancy and disagreeable fact is unequal. 
For, in the vernacular, we Americans are suckers for good 
news. 

We all know that ours is a perilous period, a time of test- 
ing, that the old order is changing, that the sky is overcast and 
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visibility low. And, in this open season for adjectives and for 
seniors, on a hundred campuses, solemn gentlemen like my- 
self are reminding the captive graduates how fortunate they 
are to have an education, and goading, urging, imploring 
them to accept the great challenge and remake the future— 
with faith in democracy, humanity, and God. 

I hope I don’t sound either irreverent or uncouth if I ask 
how these abstract powers manifest themselves, how these 
wonders of re-creation are to be wrought. Socrates’ answer 
was brains. And I don’t think it has been superseded. But 
how do you put that idea over to the typical American? For 
generations he has been indoctrinated with heresies—that you 
can get something for nothing; that peace and security should 
be in the bargain basement and are secondary to the business 
of America, which is business; that technology is science; that 
skill is reason; that a politician is a statesman; and that the 
best proof of intelligence is meeting a payroll. 

That is where you come in. You haven’t been indoctrinated 
yet. And because stupidity is common you don’t have to be 
stupid too. You can use the brains God gave you and that this 
University has taught you how to use. 

We often hear it said that we are the leaders of the free 
world, the saviors of Western culture and tradition. And so 
we are and so we must be, because we are the strongest, rich- 
est, biggest—and also have the most to lose. But looking at 
the condition of the free world which we must have been 
leading, we cannot boast about our leadership. Suez, the 
Sputniks, Indonesia, the anti-American outbursts, the tor- 
ment of France, are only more recent milestones on the path 
to disaster. In each there are, to be sure, echoes of the Com- 
munist struggle, but in each there are symptoms of much 
more besides—of the frailties of our alliance, of Russia’s 
great scientific achievements, of rising economic unrest, of 
the nationalist revolution that is sweeping the world, and of 
the widespread dislike and mistrust of our own country. 
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I could go on, and also suggest why the structure of the 
free world has deteriorated so badly in the past few years, but 
it just might sound political—something I always avoid! The 
point is that the Western world has never been so weak po- 
litically, and the urgency of the need for statesmanship, imagi- 
nation, and leadership bold enough to face the stern realities 
has never been more apparent. 

And, speaking of statesmanship and realities, let me say a 
word about France, our oldest ally and the center of our de- 
fense structure in Europe, which faces now the delicate and 
dangerous task of reforming its constitution and restoring its 
strength and stability in the next six months. In that interval 
France can founder on the economic rocks. We can help to 
prevent that. And we can also help France work out a sen- 
sible scheme for economic improvement in North Africa, and 
thereby advance order, progress, and peace in an area so vital 
to our security and so vulnerable to Arab nationalism and 
Communist influence. 

There are, broadly speaking, two views about how to deal 
with our unprecedented political weakness and the crisis of 
the West. One is that the policy of military containment is 
succeeding. It assumes that if we can keep up the pressure 
long enough, the Soviet Union will be beset by internal 
troubles and tensions and in time will change into something 
we can get along with. This is our present policy. It was in- 
herited from the days of Soviet nuclear, economic, and sci- 
entific inferiority. 

The other view is that military containment has failed, that 
what is needed is political initiative, new ideas, and a change 
of emphasis from military strength to economic develop- 
ment. 

For my part, I think we will need both—bolder political 
and economic initiatives, and also a sustained defense effort— 
if we are going to arrest the decay of our strength and unity 
and purpose. I am afraid it will require more effort, much 
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more effort, and more expense, more self-discipline, more re- 
straint by business, labor, and all of us. We shall have to push 
and pull our allies along with us. And we shall have to face 
the distasteful fact that there is something more important 
than comfortable family life, a split-level ranch house, social 
security, and three cars in the garage. 

Unless we put first things first; unless we take the measure 
of our challenge and our shortcomings; unless we push 
through the fog of complacency and self-deceit that still en- 
gulfs us, our troubles will compound and our perils increase. 
I can illustrate what I mean by self-deceit. This week I was 
reminded by a magazine article that two years ago, having in 
mind the coming Soviet economic challenge, I said and re- 
peated that the rapid growth of the Soviet economy was “prob- 
ably a more important fact than the development of Soviet 
military power;” to which a very exalted official of our gov- 
ernment indignantly replied that “such statements of praise 
for the Soviet economy do the cause of the free world great 
damage.” I wish I thought such nonsense and deception from 
high places was over, because, as a prominent columnist wrote 
this week, ‘“‘the great measures that are now needed cannot 
even be considered until the country is firmly and fully un- 
deceived.” 

So the beginning of wisdom about the world is to face the 
facts. And then to do something about them. In that regard 
I will presume to suggest a couple of things we might do 
about them. 

The first is economic and is brought to mind by the fact 
that this is the tenth anniversary of the commencement of the 
Marshall Plan. By that vision, by that forethought, and by 
that vast joint economic effort under American leadership, 
Europe was saved from a deadly crisis. I think we are con- 
fronted today with a new crisis, a creeping crisis, not as dra- 
matic but maybe more serious and more far reaching. We are 
witnessing, I believe, the last stages of the old, world-wide, 
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self-regulating, international trading and investment system 
which we in America have largely taken for granted. At the 
same time, as it recedes, we see, expanding, eager to take its 
place, the new Communist techniques of grants, gifts, loans, 
trade, aid, barter, technical assistance, raw materials at cost, 
or plain dumping, all bent to a single political purpose—the 
reinforcement of Communist power. 

And, to give this crisis its full dimensions, it is occurring 
just at a time when we are in a recession and when America’s 
need for secure trade abroad and for steady access to foreign 
materials is growing in proportion to our soaring population 
and diminishing resources. Moreover, the change comes at a 
time when the emerging peoples of Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, and South America are demanding with more urgency 
a larger share in the world’s wealth. Back in 1953 I called this 
mood “the revolution of rising expectations.” Today I would 
add “the revolution of frustrated hope.” 

Yet in spite of two world wars and the almost total dis- 
appearance of the old conditions, we still tend to react to 
problems raised by trade or foreign investment or balance of 
payment difficulties as though the old 1gth-century condi- 
tions still prevailed. The three main elements of 19th-century 
stability were low tariffs, massive international lending, and 
adequate trading reserves or working capital. But today tariffs 
are up, trading reserves are down, and only international in- 
vestment bears any resemblance to the past, thanks to large 
investments and spending by Britain and France in their 
overseas territories, and to the United States’ huge post war 
export of dollars in foreign aid and lending which has been 
the basic element in the expansion and prosperity of the free 
world. 

Forty per cent of the total world trade is conducted in 
British sterling and balanced on funds about equivalent to 
those of the Ford Foundation. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, but it is also desperately precarious. And the time is 
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fast approaching when Britain’s days of massive lending and 
maintenance of world trade must give way to building up re- 
serves and higher investment in Britain’s own resources. We 
must at least foresee the possibility that France will make a 
similar policy reversal. Germany has chosen to use its massive 
American aid and great national effort to rebuild itself and its 
reserves. And in the United States the pressure for higher 
tariffs and reduced foreign lending bear little relation to our 
position as the world’s greatest creditor. And our programs 
also have a temporary, provisional character, following the 
rhythm not of need but of Communist pressure and the Con- 
oressional fever chart. 

The fact is that the free trading system which we desire to 
live by, and which for others is a condition of survival itself, 
cannot function unless steadily and consistently we take up 
the creditor role which our predecessors in Europe are put- 
ting down after more than 150 years. And let us not forget 
that just as the American effort has become overshadowed by 
recession and doubt, the Russians are advancing. They offer 
Europe expanded trade; they tempt the fringe countries with 
long-term, low-interest loans. And Russian-Chinese produc- 
tion is expanding while ours is shrinking; each year there is 
more on which to draw, more capital to offer, more goods to 
exchange. Not only is the old system tottering, but this new, 
brash, aggressive, and powerful competitor is thrusting his 
way in to complete the overturn and to set up his own con- 
trolled, guided, and totally political system in its place. 

In this atmosphere of growing crisis, I suggest to you, with 
the utmost urgency, that we cannot permit the present policy 
of drift and confusion to persist indefinitely. The free nations 
must be rallied to consider ways and means to a functioning, 
expanding, free world trading system, and each must accept 
its full responsibility for the policies that are worked out. I 
believe that America should now declare its readiness for 
such a stocktaking. 
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I believe we should propose that a Committee of Experts 
be set up comparable to the group which laid the ground- 
work for the Marshall Plan in 1947. It should be their respon- 
sibility to propose measures for the regeneration of the free 
world economy upon which the nations can agree and act 
promptly—joint measures to secure sustained growth, joint 
negotiations for a low tariff or free trade area, joint undertak- 
ing of a long-term aid and investment program in under- 
developed areas, and joint agreement on adequate working 
capital for world trade and convertibility. 

Such an agenda for the free world would not only meet 
the main strains and crises of today, it would go far to revive 
the conditions under which the old, unfettered, expansive sys- 
tem of free international trade once worked. Today, make no 
mistake about it, the drift is all the other way—towards de- 
clining production, higher trade barriers, commerce starved 
for working capital, falling investment, economic frustration 
and trouble in the underdeveloped areas of the world. As in 
1947, it is to our energy, intelligence, and foresight that we 
must look if this drift is to be reversed. We must start think- 
ing seriously of the new system which must take the place of 
the old. Let us heed the portents and do so now. For once let 
us do something before we have to. 

The other suggestions I would like to make are more po- 
litical. 

The International Geophysical Year has been a great suc- 
cess and brought forth much of value and scientific coopera- 
tion. Why don’t we now propose an International Medical 
Research or Health Year as another way for the world to 
cooperate for survival instead of destruction? Certainly col- 
laboration and exchanging research and human resources in 
the field of medicine and health would be merciful to the 
human race—which is something we all have in common— 
and could further reduce tensions and mistrust. And mistrust, 
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if I may say so, is the root of evil in the world—which brings 
me to another suggestion I want to make here today. 

Nobody trusts anybody; this is the heart of the trouble. The 
more we search for a new kind of security in law to replace 
the old security of weapons which are becoming unusable, the 
more clearly we see that this factor of trust is the foundation 
stone of the new edifice of peace. We have a kind of peace 
today. But it is built not on security but on the worst con- 
ceivable insecurity. The nuclear powers can destroy or maim 
one another and all the innocent bystanders in the process. 
And as nuclear weapons become more dispersed, the insta- 
bility of this balance of terror increases. But the nuclear stale- 
mate has bought us a little time to work on the new security 
that has to take the place of the old security of weapons. 

How can we extend this time and use it wisely? One way is 
to take a small step toward disarmament. Then a second step 
can be planned, and then a third, and all the while confidence 
accumulates, the belief that men have in one another and in 
law and justice. Inspection and controls can reinforce this 
confidence, but they are not substitutes for it. Mutual security 
guarantees can strengthen it, but without trust they, too, are 
not enough. Because even the testing of nuclear weapons, let 
alone their use, is incompatible with human welfare, I have 
urged for years that the United States take the initiative to- 
ward an agreement to end such tests as a first step toward dis- 
armament. Now Russia has taken the lead, but I am happy to 
say we are now at least ready to explore the possibility of an 
agreement on methods of inspection against violation. 

This small step would be historic, it would break the dis- 
armament deadlock, it would establish for the first time the 
principle of inspection on each other’s soil; and it might ar- 
rest the spread of nuclear weapons to other nations. And, 
most of all, it would start building the stockpile of confidence 
without which progress toward major agreement is impos- 
sible. 
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Another way to create confidence might be for us, the 
West, to accept the principle of Soviet equality in power. 
I don’t see how we could agree to a political status quo which 
would mean rigid spheres of influence. But it seems to me 
that both sides, seeing that the approximate equality of power 
is what is presently keeping the peace, might now agree to 
preserve that equality. If both sides are content with power 
equality, then to reduce forces and to limit nuclear weapons 
become matters of arithmetic and enforcement, not of pres- 
tige and political influence in the world due to superior 
power. 

Such a proposal conflicts with present policy, I know. But 
present policy has hardly produced spectacular results. And 
certainly equality is closer to reality than the concept that the 
Soviet Union is backward economically and technically and 
that it is sure to collapse from internal defects. Moreover, the 
Sputniks have blasted any complacent notion that we are 
immune to retaliation and they aren't. 

I know, too, that this suggestion has many hazards. We 
could not, for example, advance proposals at the summit that 
would increase our relative power, but neither could they, 
which would be quite a change from their cynical attempts in 
the past to get and not to give. And I am not suggesting that 
we can or should do away with competition in science, edu- 
cation, and economic development. All I am saying is that 
rivalry can no longer be decided on the battlefield. And if 
we are not rivals for military superiority our other rivalries 
are safe, and civilization is safe. 

Surely the present nuclear stalemate, this balance of terror, 
cannot be a permanent security system. New steps are neces- 
sary to break this deadlock. I have suggested some for your 
consideration. And surely, with the old system deteriorating, 
it is not beyond the genius of the great democracies to devise 
new and adequate underpinnings for trade and economic ex- 
pansion, when not only our prosperity but our security de- 
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pend upon it. I have made some suggestions for your consid- 
eration in that direction, too. 

I hope very much you will think on the many and mighty 
problems of your time. In St. Luke it is written: “Ye can dis- 
cern the face of the sky and of the earth; but how is it that 
ye do not discern this time.’”” You must “discern this time,” 
for your own sake, and for your country’s sake. Now that we 
have unlocked the atom and are learning to control nature, 
we, you, must learn to control man. You have had the ad- 
vantage of education; it is, therefore, your right and privilege 
to sustain the sovereignty of intelligence and imagination 
against the assaults of stupidity and vulgarity. I hope you can 
do it with gentleness and humility, with tolerance and good 
humor. 

Finally, after this solemn fare, let me say that the wisest 
thing I have heard lately was James Thurber’s remark that 
everybody is getting so grim these days! Take these words to 
heart; be of good cheer; for it’s a wonderful, exciting time 
to be alive. I envy you. And I hope you never have a dull 
moment! 


America has always taken tragedy lightly. Too busy 
to stop the activity of their twenty-million-horse-power 
society, Americans ignore tragic motives that would 
have overshadowed the Middle Ages; and the world 
learns to regard assassination as a form of hysteria, and 
death as a neurosis, to be treated by a rest-cure. Three 
hideous political murders, that would have fattened 
the Eumenides with horror, have thrown scarcely a 
shadow on the White House-——HENry ADAMS 


TRAGEDY AND THE AMERICAN 
CLIMATE OF OPINION 


Orrin E. Klapp 


I 


IT HAS SOMETIMEs been remarked that Americans have a kind 
of armor against tragic experience. Courage, optimism, real- 
ism, the Pollyanna spirit—what should it be called? ‘“‘Some- 
how missing from this land of plenty,” says Norbert Wiener, 
is an awareness that ‘“‘the world is not a pleasant little nest 
made for our protection, but a vast and largely hostile en- 
vironment, in which we can achieve great things only by 
defying the gods; and that this defiance inevitably brings its 
own punishment.”! We have our share of troubles, to be 
sure, but without the conviction that trouble is permanent 
and necessary; rather, it is an exceptional phenomenon that 
we must be good sports to face when it comes and work hard 
to eliminate as soon as possible. A poll would easily show 


1 The Human Use of Human Beings (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1954), 
pp. 183-184. 
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that most Americans think of tragedy simply as fortuitous. 
Other typical attitudes support this general view: we should 
accentuate the positive and not dwell on the gloomy side, 
religion should make us happy,? stories should come out all 
right in the end. We are not, then (as Edith Hamilton said 
of the Greeks and Miguel Unamuno of the Spanish), a tragic 
people. 

Probably this is why, though such plays are part of our cul- 
tural inheritance, they cannot be said to have much popular 
appeal. You could watch movies and television continuously 
for a month and not see a single example of tragedy, prop- 
erly speaking. One student of the mass mind, Leo Gurko, 
claims, however, that the success now and then of movies like 
Hamlet or Broadway plays like A Streetcar Named De- 
sire is proof of a hunger for mature art in the general pub- 
lic. I would like to believe it but would be more convinced 
by his argument if the evidence of demand were clearer in 
the popular media. How many movie stars may be called 
tragedians? 

The lack of tragedy in America is the more curious when 
we consider that it is a pleasure we are missing. Those who 
may claim to understand it say that it is one of the keenest 
joys of the spirit to see a man plunge into a course of suffering 
from which he does not choose to escape. Edith Hamilton, in- 
deed, states the paradox that “the greater the suffering, the 
more terrible the events, the more intense our pleasure.” 
This joy has been described by Joseph Wood Krutch as an 

2 Paul Hutchinson, for instance, deplores the “cult of reassurance” that has 
so largely taken the place of the tragic conception of Christianity, in “Have 
We a ‘New’ Religion?,” Life, April 11, 1955, pp. 138ff. See also Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Beyond Tragedy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955). 

3 American movies, say Martha Wolftenstein and Nathan Leites, are shallow 
emotionally, however many great lovers and gunmen stalk the stage. Love is 
easily transferred and does not commit one to tragic consequences; crises take 
the form of external, not inner, conflict, in which winning is all-important 
and suffering is “pointless and unnecessary,”"—Movies, A Psychological Study 
(Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1950), pp. 94-99, 295-301. 


4Leo Gurko, Heroes, Highbrows and the Popular Mind (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1953), pp. 198, 302-304. 
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elation based on confidence in the greatness of man, from 
having watched him pass through mighty passions with su- 
preme fortitude; and by Shelley as an exalted calm in which 
there is neither censure nor hatred but only knowledge and 
self-respect. If calm and elation are the products of tragedy, 
then why does it not rank with tranquillizing pills as a com- 
modity on the American market? The same needs that fa- 
vored the vogue of “peace of mind” books should make it a 
popular art form. It should be on a par with westerns and 
musical comedies. It should sell soap on the radio theatre. It 
should play a prominent part in American religion. But it 
clearly does none of these things. The explanation must be 
that the needs served by tragedy are different from those 
served by comfort; that the words like joy, calm, and elation 
are perhaps inadequate to convey to our minds what tragic 
satisfaction consists of—that the difficulty is semantic and ul- 
timately cultural. We simply do not have a culture in which 
tragedy makes much sense. 

Two main questions, then, emerge. First, what difference 
does it make, after all, whether or not Americans understand 
tragedy? The other requires an explanation: what are the 
elements of culture, or, as Kurt Lewin calls it, social climate, 
that stand in the way of the proper appreciation of this kind 
of art and its hero? 


II 


As to whether it makes any difference, there is an impressive 
number of thinkers like C. E. M. Joad, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Paul Hutchinson, and J. W. Krutch, to name a few, who are 
concerned about the moral implications of the lack of trag- 
edy. They see an impoverishment of spirit inherent in the 
inability to see positive value in tragedy and its hero. Their 
concern, it need hardly be said, is not whether Americans will 
lose a pleasure, but whether they will sacrifice the hard-won 
maturity, wisdom, and religious understanding that seem 
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somehow connected with the fate of the tragic hero. There 
is a political issue, too, best shown in novels like Huxley’s 
Brave New World and Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four; that 
is, what kind of relation of man-to-man and state-to-man is 
implicit in an attitude lacking the tragic sense. Since tragedy 
is at the same time a check on pride and a testimony of hu- 
man dignity, we may be fearful that without this perspective, 
leaders may act with too much assurance that they are right 
and with too little respect for the individuals under them. 

It is to the underlying cultural and semantic problem, 
however, that I wish to give most attention here—to find out 
more about how and why the tragic hero is misunderstood in 
America. At the center of the problem, it seems to me, is the 
fact that the average American does not get the happiness— 
the sense of triumph, affirmation, and understanding—that 
experts say he should out of this kind of experience. So we 
may judge that he misinterprets it. And by looking at Amer- 
ican culture and studying the reactions of audiences we may 
hope to see what it is that stands in the way of adequate un- 
derstanding. My thesis is that there are three main reasons: 
(1) a stock of cultural images (social types) that displace or 
inhibit tragic perception; (2) an unfavorable climate of opin- 
ion and belief; and (3) an actual shrinkage that has occurred 
in the stature of the heroes being presented, making it easier 
to fail to see them as having the dignity necessary to be tragic. 

On the score of competing cultural images, let us first look 
at some of the conceptions, the popular types, that stand in 
the way of tragic understanding. Because of their partial re- 
semblance to the tragic figure, they may easily be assigned to 
any man who gets himself into serious trouble, and thus pre- 
vent people from seeing him in what may be called a deeper 
way. And because they are themselves appealing, they are 
interesting enough to steal the show from the tragic hero. 
One of these competing types is the victim, the sufferer of a 
disaster or wrong. While he gets plenty of sympathy, he is 
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too innocent to be tragic: he lacks willful fault and inner 
conflict; he has not brought the trouble on himself; and so 
we feel only a melodramatic conflict between him and the 
villains or forces that have harmed him. The soap opera 
heroine suffers also, to be sure; but she also is melodramatic, 
rather like the victim, basically good, for whom in this case 
things work out well in the end. These features disqualify 
her as a tragic heroine. The martyr, too, suffers, but his is a 
willing and knowing sacrifice for a noble cause; he, too, is a 
melodramatic hero in conflict with villains; and on both 
counts he is too good, too “perfect,” to be tragic. (On this 
reasoning, the death of Jesus is not a tragedy, strictly speak- 
ing,° nor is that of Joan of Arc, Nathan Hale, or any other 
noble soul who dies for a cause. They are simply too good in 
their crucial acts; they have not the flaws you find in an 
Othello, a Macbeth.) The villain suffers also; but he is not 
tragic because we are glad of what he gets, more or less; he 
is too bad to deserve much sympathy. When newspapers re- 
port that gangsters shoot one another, we are likely to say, not 
“tragic” but “‘so much the better.” Yet many a man whom we 
write off as a villain might have been tragic if we had looked 
at him a little more closely. Still another figure competing 
with the tragic hero is the daredevil, who courts death and 
sometimes provides a morbid thrill at the curve of the race- 
track. His smash-up is akin to disaster if it affects the audi- 
ence, or to folly if the actor kills only himself. In the latter 
case, he is a fool, at a far pole from the tragic hero. Then there 
is the pathological case, a person who comes to ruin because 
of sickness or insanity. However horrible such an end may be, 


5 “Jesus is, superficially considered, a tragic figure; yet not really so. Chris- 
tianity is a religion which transcends tragedy. Tears, with death, are swallowed 
up in victory. The cross is not tragic but the resolution of tragedy. ... 
Christianity’s view of history is tragic insofar as it recognizes evil as an in- 
evitable concomitant of even the highest spiritual enterprises. It is beyond 
tragedy inasfar as it does not regard evil as inherent in existence itself but as 
finally under the dominion of a good God.”—Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond 
Tragedy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937, 1955), pp. 155, X-xi. 
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it has nothing of the essentially tragic, because, for one thing, 
it is not voluntary, and if we sympathize at all, it is as with 
a victim. Besides, if we see such a man as a crackpot or other 
kind of mental deviant, his abnormality works against tragic 
compassion; instead of sympathizing, more than likely we will 
be repelled. Finally, among all the other types competing 
with the tragic figure for popular interest and understanding 
must be mentioned the outright fool, who gets himself into 
absurd or disgraceful trouble; he suffers, to be sure, but usu- 
ally receives more laughter than sympathy.® 

With such a repertory of distracting types, it is small won- 
der that when a real tragic figure appears he is misunderstood. 
It is so easy to think of him in terms of these other types! 
How many times, for instance, has Hamlet been called a 
dreamer who couldn’t make up his mind?—or psychoanalyzed 
to the point that he became a “case,” and his tragic dignity 
disappeared into an Oedipus complex? Madame Bovary is 
strictly a tragic character, but many of us are tempted to 
classify her as either a very foolish or a very bad woman. Or, 
in the case of someone like Othello, we may lay all the blame 
on a villain who got him into trouble; we see him merely 
as a victim; and thus we deprive him of guilt and conflict. 
In other words, because we are used to thinking in terms like 
“villain,” “fool,” and other types with which our culture pro- 
vides us, we easily miscast the tragic hero. 

These misunderstandings may be of some help, however, 
in seeing, by contrast, what a tragic hero ought to be. He 
should be a complex figure, whose self-imposed punishment 
and conflict within challenge our compassion and understand- 
ing. He must (however foolish or wicked his course of action 
may superficially seem) keep his dignity and remain heroic. 
Any tendency to “write him off” as a fool, no-account, mental 

6 Viewed in terms of his social status, he is a ridiculed figure. See my “The 
Fool as a Social Type,” American Journal of Sociology, LV (1949), 157-162; 


also Enid Welsford’s excellent study, The Fool, His Social and Literary 
History (London, 1935). 
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case, etc., is a sign of failure of understanding; so, also, is it 
to simplify him in the opposite way, to a point where he is all 
good, others are to blame, and he has no inner conflict. 

If such are the miscastings likely to happen because of 
competing types in American culture, let us look at actual 
responses of audiences to tragedies, both in real life (news) 
and in art. By asking people what they think about a charac- 
ter and his fate, it is possible to analzye the main perceptual 
images and decide whether he is being understood or mis- 
understood, and in what ways. 

First, an interpretation by a group of college students of 
news-stories of real life “tragedies,” as they might be called 
in ordinary parlance. Two of these appeared on the same 
day in a local paper: one of a deserted husband who ran 
amok and killed his children; the other of a jealous ex-hus- 
band who dogged the life of his divorced wife, finally en- 
tered her apartment, and shot her, then himself. I discussed 
them with the group on the day they were reported. The in- 
terpretations were on the surface different. There was con- 
sensus that killer #11 was a poor fellow driven out of his 
mind by his wife’s meanness; +¢2 was simply a villain and no 
sympathy was shown him. The main reason for this difference 
seems to have been the way the news was reported. An in- 
terview in the papers had brought out 41’s point of view, 
telling how his wife had wronged him, showing her, in other 
words, as the villain, him as the victim. There had been no 
such interview, however, with the dead #2: only the external 
features of the crime were reported; so he remained a villain 
though his crime was somewhat less serious in terms of num- 
bers of people injured. Did killer 441 become tragic, then, 
in escaping from the villain’s part? On the contrary, neither 
of the interpretations could properly be called tragic. It was 
simply a case of locating the villain. I cite these cases to show 
how hard it is to develop—one might say manufacture—such 
a complex viewpoint toward reality without a favorable cul- 
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ture and suitable art form to, as it were, blow up the experi- 
ence to bigger than life-size.? All of the elements of a classic 
tragedy—a Hercules Distracted, an Othello—were there, 
no doubt, if one could only see them. But under the percep- 
tual conditions of American culture, it is so much easier to see 
the simpler types of villain, victim, fool, and so on. In case 
#1 (which came closer to being tragic), sympathy had merely 
shunted from the victims to the killer (as a sick man, who 
became another victim), and hatred and blame had trans- 
ferred to his wife. The basic melodramatic pattern remained. 

But, you may say, it is too much to expect of any audience 
that they will see in raw facts—especially such as can be got- 
ten from news reports—the elements of tragedy well enough 
to get the right feeling. The important question is, what do 
they see in an ideal drama, where the meaning and impact 
have been heightened by an artist? 

I have, in fact, also discussed classic tragedies with adult 
groups after a recent reading. My experience has been (and I 
wonder how many teachers of literature will agree with me) 
that when people know it is a classic they are talking about, 
they make an effort to understand it according to the 
approved literary formulas, but, when the amenities are 
done, they usually get around to finding fault with the hero. 
There seems to be a need to blame him as a villain, or to es- 
cape involvement with him by calling him a fool, or to see 
him as a victim and put the blame on somebody else. This re- 


7 As Lord Chesterfield said, “Tragedy must be bigger than life, or it would 
not affect us.” Behind this is the assumption that tragedy is not something 
that people just naturally grasp, but is a complex perception made possible 
by a set of cultural conditions and an invention—a device, an art form, for 
improving our perception of reality by enlarging certain aspects of it. So it is 
a contrived thing, unlikely to happen without the help of an artist. Since it 
is an invention, we do not expect a people to have tragedy, however hard 
their lot, unless they have borrowed or inherited it. This seems to accord 
with the fact that the distribution of tragedy is limited: the outlook of 
primitive peoples, judging by their tales and myths, is generally melodramatic; 
some advanced civilizations, such as India, are without the tragic sense; there 
have been only two great centers of tragic development, ancient Greece and 
Elizabethan England, both in the Western tradition. 
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action is entirely consistent, as I see it, with my remarks about 
the armor that Americans have against tragic experience. 

To find out more about this, especially the ways in which 
they were interpreting the hero and the extent to which 
alienation from him might be felt, I made a thematic analy- 
sis of responses to tragedy, asking 134 college students to 
choose a play or story with which they were familiar from 
a list of twenty well-known ones,* ranging from Sophocles’ 
Oedipus to modern ones by O’Neill, Dreiser, Anderson, Wil- 
liams, and Miller. ‘Twenty-five of the students had seen the 
J. Arthur Rank production of Romeo and Juliet within a 
week and chose this for interpretation. 

Let us look first at the side which is favorable to the appre- 
ciation of tragedy. More than half said “‘a deeply significant 
and worthwhile experience” (61%); “symbolic of the experi- 
ence of mankind” (53%). Somewhat less than half said “‘sym- 
pathize deeply with the hero” (43%); ‘‘a better-than-average 
person who displayed along with merits a serious fault or 
mistake” (44%). A third thought of the protagonist as “‘ba- 
sically heroic” (30%); a fourth as “an admirable person” 
(25%). A fourth thought that the story had “a terrible but 
noble ending” (28%). Only a fifth thought the play demon- 
strated the ‘fortitude and dignity of the central character” 
(18%), and a sixth that it showed “the frailty of even strong 
or worthy people’ (16%). These, of course, are not neces- 
sarily responses to tragedy as such, but they could be; they 
are least oriented in that direction. 

Much of this sympathy, however, is for that special kind 


8 The heroes rated were: Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman by Arthur 
Miller, Blanche DuBois in A Streetcar Named Desire by Tennessee Williams, 
Romeo in Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Macbeth, Mio in Winterset by Sher- 
wood Anderson, Emperor Jones in Emperor Jones by Eugene O'Neill, Clyde 
Griffiths in An American Tragedy by Theodore Dreiser, Captain Ahab in 
Moby Dick by Herman Melville, Mrs. Alving in Ghosts by Henrik Ibsen, 
Hedda Gabler in Hedda Gabler by Henrik Ibsen, Raskolnikov in Crime and 
Punishment by Dostoyevski, Brutus in Julius Caesar by Shakespeare, King 
Lear, Antigone in Antigone by Sophocles, Orestes in Electra by Sophocles, 
Medea in Medea by Euripedes, and Phaedra in Phaedra by Racine. 
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of misunderstanding of tragedy that we have designated as 
martyrdom, for over a fourth saw the hero as “a kind of 
martyr for a social cause or value” (28%), and more sym- 
pathy is for the helpless victim, as shown below. 

Many showed signs of missing the point and substituting 
an inadequate conception; for instance: “could have avoided 
trouble if he had used more sense” (53%) seems to imply 
that he is a fool and that the ending should have been happy 
(i.e, would Ifave been but for his bungling). So does: “he 
brought it all on himself through mistakes or weaknesses” 
(40%). Throwing reproach on the hero tends to alienate the 
audience from him; he has spoilt the story as they expected 
it to work out. They leave him, so to speak, to stew in his own 
juice. 

Very few, however, condemned him as an outright villain 
(7%). About half, on the contrary, “pitied him” (52%), as a 
“victim, helpless and not to blame for most of what hap- 
pened” (45%). Some said “people took advantage of him or 
got him into trouble” (16%), or that he was ‘“‘a good person 
injured by bad persons” (13%). These remarks excuse him, 
no doubt. But do they not do so by weakening him? 

About one out of five were simply alienated by the story. 
It was: “something that shouldn’t have happened” (20%), 
a “gloomy and unpleasant story” (19%), “a pointless catas- 
trophe” (12%); it “would have been better if it had ended 
more happily” (11%). Nineteen per cent were indifferent to 
or repelled by the hero. 

As you see, many of these responses appear to fall short of 
a tragic interpretation. Those who are alienated or see the 
story as just something that shouldn’t have happened fall into 
this category. So also do those who weaken the hero till he 
is only a victim or a fool, since they rob him of dignity and 
free will. Less than half would grant that he was a better- 
than-average person, showing that in the eyes of many the 
tragedy endowed the sufferer with no special stature—that 
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his manner of bearing misfor:une was no better than that of 
anybody else. Those who melodramatized him as a martyr 
(about a third) generated sympathy at the expense of tragic 
insight, since, as we have seen, the martyr concept tends to 
exonerate a person for his trouble and throw the blame on 
villains. 

More specifically, the main ways a tragic hero can be mis- 
interpreted seem to be as: (1) a melodramatic good guy who 
for some inexplicable reason has failed, (2) ae villain, (3) a 
fool, or (4) a passive and pathetic victim. 

I feel this shows how in some ways we Americans have dif- 
ficulty doing justice to the tragic character, especially to his 
complexity and dignity. Even if sympathetic, we are inclined 
to reduce him to a simpler or an inferior type (the martyr 
is simpler though not inferior). Sympathy (as for a victim or 
martyr) is no guarantee of tragic understanding; yet we may 
suspect that if it were not for the artist’s working skillfully 
to build up sympathy, most tragedies would be villainies or 
follies of one kind or another. 

Why does this reduction occur? Aside from the usual limi- 
tations of the human mind (such as ignorance and laziness), 
I think a theory of short-circuiting by cultural images is 
called for. That is, people respond to an event in terms of 
their stock of available images. They are likely to go to the 
image that is closest and easiest, among those which seem at 
all to fit the situation. We may grope for a name to call 
Medea, and fall back upon something like “‘villainess!” This 
amounts to a displacement of complex and delicate interpre- 
tations by simpler ideas. The ease of short-circuiting will 
depend on the prominence, range, and availability of char- 
acter types in the culture; for example, whether art and 
drama have favored the building up of certain types more 
than others. The ratio of tragic to non-tragic stories in our 
culture should be expected to affect our ability to make such 
interpretations. Our interpretations should depend, also, on 
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current conditions, such as whether a “crisis” mentality exists. 
Crises apparently favor villains, and it is generally recognized 
that melodrama is the enemy of tragedy. So a culture that 
favors melodrama (with its happy endings) works against 
tragedy. Something like this might also be said for comedy. 
That is, though its “relief” function in tragedy is recognized, 
too much slapstick in popular media probably creates an 
atmosphere in which people find it hard to make serious in- 
terpretations—they are looking for the fool, not for dignity. 

After all, so much is wrong with the tragic hero! To the 
superficial view he is plainly a failure. Willy Loman kills 
himself. What satisfaction are people supposed to get out 
of that? A tragic hero is asked to perform the paradoxical 
feat of lifting the human spirit while plunging it into the 
most appalling catastrophes. And this is to be symbolized by 
a character who is full of weakness and conflict (compared 
with a folk hero like Sigurd or some of the more primitive 
dragon-slayers). His very mistakes and flaws may alienate the 
audience to the point that they see him as a villain or fool. 
If he does not positively err, he may, like Hamlet with his 
hand suspended over the back of Claudius, be unable to de- 
liver a fully satisfying blow. In any case, all that comes out 
of his downfall is a triumph obscurely implied. 

Much depends, then, on a delicate set of conditions that 
would allow such a triumph to be perceived. Indeed, unless 
a culture were especially prepared to accept him, we might 
very well expect the tragic hero to be a total wash-out. 


III 


This brings our attention to the second main factor in Amer- 
ican culture that makes it hard for the tragic hero to succeed: 
the climate of opinion, sometimes called the ethos. Some 
peoples seem to have an ethos that keeps them from seeing 
tragedy at all.® Ours is not so limiting as that, of course; but 


9 For example, the Zuni Indians, who have no place for struggle and ex- 
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it does contain unfavorable perspectives or beliefs, three in 
particular that we shall try to analyze with the help of ex- 
perts.?° 

One is the optimistic presumption that keeps us from ap- 
preciating the extent to which things—God, fate, history, 
nature—are not on our side. A vivid awareness of evil, says 
O’Connor, is essential to the idea of tragedy. Nietzche said 
the same: “Banish evil, and it will go hard with the writers 
of tragedy.” Now our age has managed to a great extent to 
banish evil by considering it not in the scheme of things. 
Characteristically, A. J. Cronin says, “If we think correctly 
and courageously, there is no misfortune inherent in human 
existence that we cannot turn to our ultimate advantage.” 
Such a view is no doubt “healthy,” but it is purely a presump- 
tion that the world is set up so that man can exploit it. Things 
should come out all right, says the optimistic presumption; 
but this did not come out all right; therefore something is 
wrong with it. So optimism must arm its hero with Excalibur, 
give him a horseshoe in his glove to guarantee success. One 
of these symbolic horseshoes in American life is the idea of 
progress. Another is the scientific optimism inherited from 
the eighteenth century. Another is the invincible belief in 
romantic marriage in spite of one failure out of three or 
four. A people used to the aspirin of optimism ask, quite 
reasonably, why should we experience pain in our dramas any 
more than in our dentist chairs? The best use they can make 
of tragic pain is didactic: a lesson about how to do better 
next time. 


treme individualism, for heroes who, “fighting, fighting, fighting, die driven 
against the wall.”—Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Penguin edition), 
p. 11g. The Hindus lack tragedy because their ethos prevents them from 
seeing material misfortune as significant; nor is the individual important 
enough to them for tragedy to be meaningful. 

10 Especially Joseph Wood Krutch, The Modern Temper (New York, 1929). 
Besides Krutch’s brilliant diagnosis, I have used others who have analyzed cul- 
tural conditions favorable and unfavorable to tragedy, notably William Van 
O’Connor, Climates of Tragedy (Baton Rouge, 1943), and Willard Farnham, 
The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936). 
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Optimism belongs, then, among the opiates that soften 
the awareness of evil and make life look like a set-up espe- 
cially prepared for man. (Oddly, those who most often use 
the term “opiate,” the Marxists, are themselves equally vic- 
tims of this optimism, feeling that history is working out some 
kind of dialectic in favor of the society they want.) Other 
cultural opiates, not so prevalent in America, include: Puri- 
tanism, which tried to ostracize evil as the work of the Devil; 
fatalism, which takes all the responsibility for evil off man; 
otherworldliness, which denies reality to material misfor- 
tunes; and the patriotic sentimentalization of death. It was 
the Romans, says Edith Hamilton, who thought it sweet to 
die for one’s country; “‘the Greeks never said it was sweet 
to die for anything.” Clearly, you can’t have tragedy when 
such notions act as buffers to take the edge off the bitterest 
blows. 

Equally unfavorable to the tragic hero is the naturalism 
which, developed as an artistic technique by European writ- 
ers, has become an integral part of the American outlook. 
The American takes this view of things as normally as the 
medieval man did miracles and the Devil. Coming under a 
variety of names (mechanism, determinism, environmental- 
ism, behaviorism, materialism, positivism, relativism, amoral- 
ism), it is essentially a picture of man submerged in an im- 
personal and subhuman nature. Naturalism is, of course, not 
just the realism of the naked eye but a scientific, largely ma- 
terialistic and mechanical interpretation of human phenom- 
ena—a model. To be submerged in nature may mean such 
things as the following: all events have causes; the external 
causes of human acts are environment and heredity; morals 
are not metaphysical laws but natural parts of culture; man 
is not separated from other animals by a gulf, he is just the 
star performer in the zoo. 

Such a view is bound to shape both the kinds of figures 
made by artists and the way they are interpreted. Stress on 
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meaningless mechanism, external causation, may reduce a 
tragic hero to a beetle crushed under a rock. Studs Lonigan 
on a morgue slab is in some sense a symbol of the avalanche 
of naturalism over tragedy. So also is Clyde Griffiths, who, as 
depicted by Dreiser, is a puppet of circumstances. A mass of 
documentation is piled up to prove how social forces—home, 
education, deprivations, snubs, and denatured American 
ideals—move him toward his crime and to this extent lessen 
his freedom and responsibility. The pile-up of environmental 
forces also dulls the perception of evil, which (as O’Connor 
has shown) is essential for feeling tragedy. If I may try to 
explain this, it is because the evil of anything depends on two 
things: how important is he who suffers and how much of 
the trouble is due to the will of man. Reduce man either as 
sufferer or willing agent and it is impossible to have evil. 
This may lend significance to Krutch’s observation that “the 
idea of nobility is inseparable from the idea of tragedy,” and 
that “no man can conceive it unless he is capable of believing 
in the greatness and importance of man.” What it seems to 
add up to, then, is that making nature more makes man less. 

Yet, for all its threat, naturalism need not be fatal to a 
hero if, amid the mass of circumstances that seem to over- 
whelm him, he is allowed some loophole for noble choice. 
Thus Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman is a victim only 
to the extent that spurious American values—in this case the 
good-fellow ideal of success—have collapsed for him. But this 
victimization is not the last word; it becomes an opportunity, 
as Miller himself explains, for that burst of heroic determina- 
tion in defeat which is the essence of tragedy. So by this play 
Miller claims that sordid life, for all its relentless pressures, 
need not be “‘below tragedy, as often asserted.” ‘The common 
man can take on such stature “to the extent of his willingness 
to throw all he has into the contest” to maintain his “chosen 
image” of what and who he is in the world. 

A more serious blow to the hero’s dignity and volition is 
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to psychologize him, especially to analyze his conflicts in terms 
of psychopathology to a point where he is neither normal nor 
in control of what he does. The clinical character of many 
modern tragedies (such as those by O’Neill and Williams) is 
too obvious to need emphasis. Let me say only this: when a 
man becomes a “case,” he ceases to be human to some extent. 
The disease occupies the foreground and, as it were, plays 
the part. Other writers have described this morbid effect as 
“converting art into an alienist’s notebook,” or an “‘obses- 
sion with filth” that obscures dignity. A possible result is 
disintegration of tragedy into mere horror and sensation. 

If naturalism hurts tragedy, there is another element of 
the American ethos that gives little less than a coup de grace 
to this kind of hero. It is the inability to make absolute com- 
mitments, called by David Riesman other-directedness (by 
moralists, opportunism). Anyone puzzled by the success of 
“brain-washing” on soldiers need not be so puzzled if he 
recognizes that many people today hold their beliefs condi- 
tionally, not absolutely. That is, their beliefs are inconsistent, 
come from all kinds of sources, and need to be upheld by 
agreement with others in the situation. Remove this condi- 
tion of group support and there is no strong impulse to main- 
tain them. Now a basic requirement of tragedy is to throw 
oneself completely into action, to “play the game through.” 
Every great tragic figure has been true to his fault, so to 
speak. This is his tragic commitment. But the average Amer- 
ican, while he may admire a martyr with a clear-cut cause 
of service, does not like to follow a course through to tragic 
consequences. He has too much common sense, for one thing. 
There is in him the spirit of the world, of compromise, of 
opportunism. He is proud of being flexible, able to start in a 
new direction when one line of action peters out. In other 
words, he is not obligated. “Die-hard” is his name for one 
who sticks too long to a cause. This is both a strength and a 
weakness. Putting it in terms of Riesman’s character-types, a 
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tragic actor must be inner-directed; it is commitment to some- 
thing within and private that makes him tragic. The other- 
directed audience sees this “fault,” sympathizes perhaps, but 
does not follow. For an other-directed person bases conduct 
on what others want him to do and therefore does not hold 
to a course of rather obstinate individuality. Theoretically, 
tragedy is impossible in an other-directed society. The tragic 
hero finds himself fighting alone—the crowd has deserted 
him. Now one who throws himself away on a lost cause, we 
well know, is a fool—so much for tragic dignity. 

These ways of looking at things—optimism, naturalism, 
and other-directedness—seem to be the main elements of the 
American climate of opinion that stand in the way of the suc- 
cess of the tragic hero and help account for the unenthusiastic 
response of audiences to him. Bearing in mind the distracting 
types previously described, we see why it is so easy for him 
to be mis-cast and a misfit, and why he has such a hard time. 


IV 


There remains a fact about the hero himself that, regardless 
of what the climate of opinion and perceptual images may 
be, is bound to affect the way he is received. I mean that he 
is not the man he used to be. Partly as a result of the natural- 
ism already described, the tendency among artists is to pick 
smaller men as subjects of tragedy. The standard of better- 
than-average, used in the Athenian and Elizabethan classics, 
has been abandoned. Comparing any fair sample of modern 
characters with those of earlier periods will show that there 
has been a decline in the stature of the tragic hero. The thing 
could be proven in feet and pounds, if need be; Krutch has 
demonstrated it convincingly by comparing people like Os 
wald Alving and Hamlet. This means that, regardless of 
social climate and cultural images, we have a harder time 
admiring the tragic hero today. He is such an ordinary per- 
son, his weaknesses and faults are so evident, that it is often 
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hard to muster more than forgiveness for him. If we are to ad- 
mire a Clyde Griffiths, a Blanche DuBois, an Emperor Jones, 
a Native Son, it must be all our own effort, so to speak; the 
artist has helped us but little—indeed, he may have so alien- 
ated us that we are unwilling to stay around for the funeral. 
Now (while this is entirely speculation), were tragic writers of 
today to choose clearly superior men as their subjects, we 
should have at least a favorable attitude toward them before 
the trouble started. 

In short, the objective mediocrity of the modern hero com- 
bined with the unfavorable ethos and distracting cultural 
images make it very unlikely that an impression of grandeur 
will be produced when a man goes to pieces or blows his 
brains out before an American audience. 

With such conditions working against the tragic hero, it 
is a wonder, indeed, that so many Americans do occasionally 
listen to his sombre lesson. While he cannot be said to be a 
popular type—and shows little signs of becoming one—he 
may serve by his presence to remind us, like an African 
mask in a modern living room, of insights that our ethos 
might otherwise hide. We test our perception on him, finding 
more often than not that he reflects themes of our own cul- 
ture. Working like a prism, he scatters popular thought into 
its elements, showing its tendency to veer away from tragic 
insight to simpler modes of perception. But in so doing, he 
has utility for analyzing this thought. Enigma though he is— 
even if a fool in our eyes—he is, perhaps, capable of playing 
Touchstone for us. 


SPEAKING OF MORALS 
Kai Nielsen 


THERE HAS OF LATE been an abundance of talk about morality 
or values. From the Sunday Supplement to the technical 
review, articles on this topic have, in one form or another, 
issued from social scientists, psychologists, philosophers, theo- 
logians, novelists, and even sports writers. Some of this talk 
has been wild, some obscure, some excruciatingly technical, 
and some even clarifying. People from different disciplines 
have tried to communicate and understand each others’ tech- 
niques and discoveries. ‘The principals themselves have not 


always been free from confusion, particularly when they have | 
gone outside their professional niche to try to assimilate and | 


then utilize the work done elsewhere. And the concerned 
reader, not too surprisingly, has been perplexed and uncon- 
vinced. There is, of course, no royal road to clarity, but I 
believe that attention to some frequently unnoticed and un- 
considered distinctions among kinds of talk about morality 
could make the way easier. 


I 


Twentieth-century analytic philosophers have frequently dif 
ferentiated the various activities that go on when morality is 
discussed by distinguishing between morals or normative 
ethics, on the one hand, and meta-ethics or analytic ethics, 
on the other. Morals or normative ethics is morality per se. 
Moral statements or normative ethical statements (from now 
on I shall use them interchangeably) are actual moral claims 
and moral prescriptions. A moral statement is literally a speci- 
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men of moral discourse. A normative ethic is an actual code 
or system of morality. A meta-ethical statement is a statement 
about the nature or uses of moral discourse or, more broadly, 
about the meanings of moral concepts. 

The above distinctions can be made clearer by some ex- 
amples. In their usual contexts, (a), (b), (c), and (d) below are 
examples of moral discourse. 

(a) Fred, you ought not to abuse your privileges here. 

(b) All men have the right to life, liberty, and security of 
person. 

(c) There ought to be no appeal to intuition in making 
moral decisions. 

(d) Pleasure is the only thing that the really wise man 
ought to seek. 

The following are clear cases or paradigms of what philosoph- 
ical analysts have called meta-ethical discourse: 

(e) Moral utterances are cognitive and true or false. 

(f) Moral utterances are non-descriptive and express atti- 
tudes. 

(g) Good reasons in morals are always persuasive reasons. 

(h) Moral discourse is practical discourse. 

It should be clear that (e) through (hk), though distinct 
from each other, are radically different from (a) through (d), 
though how to describe or characterize this difference may 
not be at all clear at first glance. But a difficulty in saying how 
they are distinct should not blind us to the fact that they are 
distinct and paradigmatic of what is meant by “moral dis- 
course,” on the one hand, and “meta-ethical discourse,” on 
the other. We often know what something means or how it is 
distinct from something else without being able to say what 
it means or say exactly how it is distinct from something else. 
We know how to use certain words without being able to give 
the correct analysis of the meaning of these words. But it 
would not be possible to give an analysis of these words if we 
did not first know how to use them. 
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If, for example, we were to characterize in general the dif. 
ference between those things we call chairs and those things 
we call sofas, we might have a similar difficulty, though we 
would have no difficulty at all in picking out examples of 
chairs and sofas. There would indeed be borderline cases, but 
there would also be clear cases that are definitive of what we 
mean by something’s being a chair or a sofa. This inability 
to say exactly wherein chairs and sofas are distinct does not, 
of course, mean that the distinction between chairs and sofas 
is illusory. It means rather that the words “chair’’ and “sofa” 
and most of our ordinary words, unlike the words “triangle” 
and “rhomboid,” do not signify a set of properties which are 
common to and distinctive of all the entities for which these 
words stand. But this does not prevent us from using them 
with perfect ease. Now, the distinction between moral dis- 
course or normative ethical discourse and meta-ethical dis- 
course is similar in the above indicated respect to the distinc- 
tions between chairs and sofas. There are borderline cases 
but there are also clear cases of each. (a) through (d) are clear 
cases of normative ethical discourse and (e) through (h) are 
clear cases of meta-ethical discourse. 

A difficulty with this classification emerges when we realize 
that some meta-ethical statements can also be moral state- 
ments. This can best be seen from an example. If I say, “We 
ought not to use sentences like ‘All men ought to be treated 
equally before the law’, because such sentences look like 
scientific laws without being scientific laws,” the sentence en- 
closed in double quotes is a normative ethical sentence. The 
use of “ought” tips us off here. I am saying that we ought 
not to use lawlike-sounding moral sentences. But it is also 
clearly meta-ethical in virtue of being about the use of the 
normative ethical sentence which is enclosed in single quotes, 
viz., ‘All men ought to be treated equally before the law’. 
If someone persists in demanding an answer to the question 
whether the sentence is really meta-ethical or normative ethi- 
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cal, I can only point out that his question is absurd and that 
there is no answer to be had. The “or” in his question is not 
being used in an exclusive sense. In some respects the sen- 
tence mentioned above is meta-ethical (it is about a moral 
sentence), and in some respects it is normative ethical (it 
makes a moral claim itself). But the admission of such a class 
of sentences does not blur the distinction between normative 
ethical and meta-ethical sentences, for the distinction still 
remains between talking about the uses of moral discourse 
and making moral claims. Sentences like our example above 
do both jobs, but their distinguishable functions in the same 
sentence are evident. I shall call such sentences normative 
meta-ethical sentences and I mention them here only to put 
them aside. In this essay I shall be concerned only with those 
meta-ethical sentences that are themselves non-normative. 
For the sake of brevity I shall use the ellipsis ‘“‘meta-ethical 
sentences,’ rather than “non-normative meta-ethical sen- 
tences.”” 

Difficulties are not at an end, however. Not all discourse 
about moral discourse is meta-ethical discourse, and a good 
bit of the conceptual confusion that we fall into when we 
talk about morality or values arises from confusing kinds of 
talk about moral discourse. The activities marching under 
the flag “morality” are protean, and the ways of talking about 
morality are manifold. 


II 


To try to get clearer about these diverse activities and about 
the distinction between normative ethics and meta-ethics, I 
shall take a new tack. Note the following list of rather diver- 
gent activities that have frequently been subsumed under 
the label “ethics” or “morals.” These different activities have 
at various times and for various people been regarded as a 
part of moral philosophy. I shall consider this list and then 
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try to show how the distinctive concerns of the normative 
ethicist and the meta-ethicist fit into these widely separated 
activities. I shall also indicate the correct logical cupboard 
for the generalizations about morality made by the biologist, 
psychologist, or social scientist. 

My list is as follows: 

1. The making of actual moral decisions. 

2. Preaching, advising, or moralizing. 

3. Searching for moral wisdom and ideals. 

4. The attempt to justify or validate these ideals or ulti- 
mate standards. 

5. The technology of the good life. 

6. Descriptions and/or explanations of moral experience. 

7. An examination of the logic of moral discourse. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 fall under what I have called normative 
ethics or morals. No. 5 is partly a matter of applied science 
and partly normative ethics. No. 6 is strictly a scientific mat- 
ter, a matter to be investigated by the sciences of man. Only 
No. 7 ts what philosophical analysts have called meta-ethics. 
Presented in such a skeletal manner it probably will not be 
clear just what any of the above seven categories will include 
or exclude. I shall try to make my ideas clearer by looking 
more closely at these categories. 

Let us start by considering what is characteristic of the first 
four categories taken together, that is to say, what is char- 
acteristic of that discourse we call “normative ethical dis- 
course”’ or “moral discourse.” 

Moral discourse is practical discourse. It functions directly 
or indirectly to guide action. Normative ethical utterances 
answer the question “What should I do?” or “What ought he 
have done?” or “What is my duty?’”. They recommend or 
advise, ‘Do so and so,” or “You ought to have avoided such 
and such.” They ask, “What is right?”’, or ‘““What is good?”. 
They do not serve in this context as meta-ethical questions 
directed toward the meaning or function of the words them- 
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selves but rather as practical utterances used primarily to al- 
ter behavior and solicit guidance.? 
It remains true, however, that the activities I have listed 


from 1 to 4 are also distinctive activities with their own pe- 


culiar uses. Let us observe how this is the case by looking at 
them serzatim. 

To explain what is meant by 1, let me set forth a clear 
example that I shall also regard as a paradigm case.? Mrs. 
Jones, deliberately and after careful reflection on the prob- 
able consequences of her proposed action, decides that the 
best thing to do under the circumstances is to divorce Mr. 
Jones. She says to her husband, “Fred, I’ve thought about 
this a lot and I think for our sake and for the sake of our 
children we ought to get a divorce.” She has considered the 
relevant factors. She has taken her interests, her husband’s 
interests, and the interests of her children into account. She 
may have an intense emotional reaction when she announces 
her intention, or again she may not—she may be just too 
damned tired of the whole affair; but, at any rate, she ex- 
presses a reasoned conviction and announces a course of ac- 
tion that she intends to follow. Both Fred and the neutral 
spectator would be not only surprised but thoroughly baffled 
as to what she could mean if after dropping her bombshell 
she didn’t attempt to initiate a divorce, or at least explain 
in one way or another why her expressed intention was not 
followed by getting a lawyer, making an official separation, 
etc. 

Mrs. Jones’s announcement to her husband is a paradigm 


1P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (Baltimore: Pelican Books, 1954), pp. 11-22, 
95-104. Kai Nielsen, “The Functions of Moral Discourse,” Philosophical 
Quarterly, VII (July, 1957), pp. 236-48, and “Justification and Moral Reason- 
ing,” Methodos, IX, No. 33-4 (1957), pp. 98-111. 

2A. G. N. Flew, “Philosophy and Language,” and J. O. Urmson, “Some 
Remarks Concerning Validity,” in A. G. N. Flew, ed., Essays in Conceptual 
Analysis (London: Macmillan, 1956). For a recent discussion and exemplifica- 
tion of this “paradigm case” procedure see Max Black, “Making Something 
Happen,” in Sidney Hook, ed., Determinism and Freedom in the Age of 
Science (New York: New York University Press, 1958), pp. 15-30. 
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case of someone making an actual moral decision. Hordes 
of model examples are at hand. “Your continual use of tran- 
quilizers is bad, for it makes you a dependent person not 
fundamentally different from a dope fiend”’; “That is a prom- 
ise you must keep, since Marty would suffer greatly if you 
didn’t’”—these are very like Mrs. Jones’s judgment in this 
respect. But sometimes our moral decisions are of a more gen- 
eral order. “‘Dope peddlers ought to get the hot seat” and “So- 
cial fraternities are infantilizing and ought to be abolished” 
are examples of these more general moral decisions. 

It is difficult to describe the criteria which characterize 1. 
I do not think we can say there are criteria which are com- 
mon to and distinctive of all these moral judgments. It is 
clear that, directly or indirectly, they are concerned with rea- 
sonably specific actions or kinds of action taken by moral 
agents. And it is also clear that even the most specific and 
direct moral decisions are open to reflection even if they are 
not always the immediate product of deliberation. It should 
also be noted that philosophers qua philosophers do not focus 
their efforts on 1; even the normative ethicist or moralist 
finds that his primary orientation is toward a greater gen- 
erality. Nonetheless judgments of this type are scattered 
throughout the works of most philosophers, and they are fre- 
quently found (though often in a rather unconscious fashion) 
in the works of psychologists and social scientists. The an- 
thropologist, John Gillin, for example, after explaining that 
‘‘a cultural system which provides only capricious and inade- 
quate satisfaction of the child’s basic needs during the first 
two years of life or so may produce a fundamental insecurity 
and anxiety which is never completely overcome in later life,” 
goes on to make a moral judgment and to moralize: “In our 
own children, it is essential that we should provide a firm 
basic security in the infant, that his bodily needs should be 
satisfied consistently, his developing social needs receive sys- 
tematic response, and that such social discipline as is required 
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be administered with regularity.”? Now I am not objecting 
to this bit of common sense, but merely point out that here in 
the middle of a technical article on culture and personality, 
a moral judgment is made and some rather mild (and right- 
minded) preaching engaged in. 

Let us now examine 2. The example just cited from Gillin 
should make it plain that frequently there is overlap between 
1 and 2. It is not that the sentences listed as examples of 2 
are so different from 1 as it is that their use is different, 
though not without overlap. We make moral decisions our- 
selves but we also sometimes advise others, and some of us 
sometimes (in one way or another) preach and moralize. 
Again there are clear paradigms. A student comes to me and 
says: “I don’t know whether I ought to stay in school or not. 
There is trouble at home, I have migraine headaches, I’m 
three chapters behind in bio and I’m flunking English.” We 
talk. We look over the relevant factors and I may give him 
advice if I feel that I can. This may culminate in a moral 
decision of my own that is also a piece of advice: “In view 
of your grades, the situation at home, etc., I think perhaps 
you ought to drop out.” Or I may moralize to a group of 
freshmen at “rushing” time, “Remember your Montaigne 
on the real worth of others’ approval. Make up your own 
mind about what to do about fraternities.” 

We abuse the conventions of moral usage, if we give ad- 
vice or preach what we ourselves would not be willing to do 
or abide by if we were similarly placed. To ignore this con- 
vention in giving “advice” or in “moralizing” is not only im- 
moral but it also flaunts our presuppositions about talk that 
can count as “moral advice,” ‘moral advocation,” and the 
like. 


It should also be noted that discourse of this sort is sprin- 
8 John Gillin, “Personality from the Comparative Cultural Point of View,” 


in Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, ed., Personality in Nature, Society 
and Culture (New York: A. A, Knopf, 1948), p. 170 (italics mine). 
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kled throughout all except the most severely analytical trea- 
tises. The Viennese logical empiricist. Moritz Schlick, for 
example, moralizes to us when he tells us in the middle of 
an analytical discussion on the relation of “freedom” to “re- 
sponsibility” and “‘punishment” that the “view still often 
expressed that it [punishment] is a natural retaliation for past 
wrong, ought no longer to be defended in cultivated society; 
for the opinion that an increase in sorrow can be ‘made good 
again’ by further sorrow is altogether barbarous.’’* Again, 
I am not criticizing Schlick’s perfectly acceptable normative 
ethical conclusion; I only wish to point out that it does occur 
in a meta-ethical treatise. 

The dividing line between 2 and g is not always clear. g is 
tentative in a way that 2 often is not. In searching for moral 
wisdom we usually seek those moral appraisals which are in 
some sense fundamental to us as human beings. g is one char- 
acteristic activity of the literati, and philosophers until re- 
cently have just assumed that it was a part of their activity; 
Montaigne even goes so far as to suggest that it is the only 
worthwhile philosophical activity. Montaigne’s own writing 
and the writings of such diverse figures as Pascal and Una- 
muno, Shaw and Voltaire, Hardy and Strindberg, Tolstoy 
and Ghandi, and even Russell and Keynes (in their non- 
technical writings) exhibit this search for moral wisdom. 

Again, I can make clear what kind of an activity 3 is by ex- 
amples. Sophocles, viewing sternly the human condition, con- 
cludes that no man should count himself happy until he is 
dead; Matthew Arnold tells us that we can discover such 
security as there is to be found only in love and human fellow- 
ship; and Montaigne exhibits as a settled conviction that it 
is not the Sophoclean sort of thing but “it is living happily, 
that constitutes human felicity.” Yet in a world “‘so stacked 
against you,” D. H. Lawrence and Hemingway conclude, we 


4 Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics (authorized translation by David Rynin, 
New York, 1939), p. 152. 
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can hardly attain that elusive thing, human happiness. In- 
stead, we can and ought to live intensely, concentratedly; 
Hemingway tells us in dramatic terms to have courage and a 
sense of self-sufficiency in this alien and hostile world; Law- 
rence tells us to live fully, rejoicing in our basic animal na- 
ture. In each instance there is a search for moral wisdom—a 
search for the wisest way we human beings ought to live and 
die. It is this kind of activity that is covered by 3. 

It is hard to characterize exactly the difference between 3 
and 4 and at times they do overlap. It is frequently thought 
that real moral wisdom will involve an ability to justify or 
validate one’s basic moral beliefs or attitudes. The morally 
wise man will know they need not be accepted as the capri- 
cious fiat of an arbitrary authority or as unquestioned Divine 
Revelations; nor need they be merely an expression of the 
whims of mortal will. In seeking moral wisdom we try to 
understand the place of reason in morality, and we will, in 
discovering this, come to understand in what way our funda- 
mental moral principles are justified or rational, if indeed 
they are justified or rational. To the extent that searching 
for moral wisdom and ideals necessarily culminates in the 
attempt to give a rational justification of these ideals, the 
search for moral wisdom will ipso facto involve the attempt 
to justify or validate one’s fundamental moral principles. 
This attempt characteristically involves deliberation and ar- 
gumentation. But sometimes the search for moral wisdom 
does not take this form at all. Dante and Tolstoy do not so 
much argue as paint a picture of life for us. They make us 
see in concrete detail what it would be like to live in certain 
ways: we sense the perplexities and insights, the agonies 
and joys, the despairs and attainments of being a certain kind 
of person placed in certain human situations. The impulse 
of these writers is not toward greater generality but toward 
presenting, in a certain way, life in its specific involvements. 
For example, we read Swann’s Way or The Magic Mountain 
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and for at least a moment see our familiar world in a differ- 
ent way, just as we might gaze at the stars every night and 
remain unaware of the Big Dipper or Orion until an imagi- 
native friend pointed them out. In a closely parallel vein 
Montaigne and Gide try to understand themselves fully and 
then communicate that understanding with utter candor. 
In expounding what they believe is a wise approach to life, 
they lead us to a better understanding of the question, “What 
is Man?,” but neither Montaigne nor Gide thinks much of 
the philosopher’s or scientist’s attempts to justify basic moral 
principles and ways of life, though, to be sure, they do not 
think these things are entirely a matter of “how you feel” 
or “what you will place your trust in.” It is true that Mon- 
taigne deliberates and argues in his Essays in a way that is 
hardly characteristic of Proust or Mann, and thus he comes 
closer than these novelists to 4, although he still speaks to 
us in concrete detail about the foibles, fantasies, and deep- 
lying wishes of the human animal. Montaigne does not, how- 
ever, have the drive for generality and the attempt at syste- 
matic statement and justification that characterize 4. The 
search for rationally justified fundamental principles marks 
4, while any search for moral wisdom and understanding 
marks 3. 

Category 4 is more distinctively the province of the tradi- 
tional moral philosopher, though surely not his exclusive 
province. Plato, Epicurus, Epictetus, St. Augustine, Bentham, 
Mill, James, Dewey, and Russell have turned with consider- 
able care to these problems of justifying our basic moral 
ideals and standards. They have all done meta-ethics, too, 
but they have been deeply concerned with giving some r1a- 
tional justification (in some sense of “‘justification”) of the 
basic principles or norms of human conduct. Bentham, for 
example, argues in a complicated way that we ought always 
to approve or disapprove of “every action whatsoever, accord- 
ing to the tendency which it appears to have to augment or 
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diminish the happiness of the party [an individual or the 
community or segment thereof] whose interest is in ques- 
tion.” He argues for it by appealing to our psychological 
honesty. The only thing we really desire for its own sake is 
the avoidance of pain and the maximizing of pleasure. Moral- 
ity is an instrumental good—a necessary social device—for 
attaining this aim. Principles which purport to be in con- 
flict with the principle of utility are (1) really not principles 
at all, or (2) they covertly presuppose the principle of utility 
as a more ultimate principle, as religious orthodoxy does 
when it argues that we ought not to allow the spread of 
utilitarianism because it is dangerous to morality and the 
community at large.5 St. Augustine’s procedure in Chapter 
XIX of The City of God is also typical of category 4. He 
starts by stating baldly—note, though, that he is also preach- 
ing—his ultimate moral principle: “Life eternal is the su- 
preme good and death eternal the supreme evil.” We have 
not the power in ourselves to live rightly, but only with God’s 
help can sinful man survive. All earthly Epicurean, Stoic, or 
utilitarian ideals are ‘“‘marvellously shallow.” Augustine ar- 
gues for this by reminding us vividly of the “miseries of this 
life.” He asks, “Is the body of the wise man exempt from any 
pain which may dispel pleasure, from any disquietude which 
may banish repose?” St. Augustine, Platonist that he is, iron- 
ically questions the Platonic ideal that finds the supreme good 
in the fullest development of distinctively human traits: “and 
what kind of sense is it that remains when a man becomes deaf 
and blind? Where are reason and intellect when disease 
makes a man delirious? .. . And what shall I say of those who 
suffer from demoniacal possession? Where is their own intel- 
ligence hidden and buried while the malignant spirit is using 
their body and soul according to his own will? And who is 
quite sure that no such thing can happen to the wise man in 


5 These arguments are clearly stated in the first two chapters of Bentham’s 
An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (London, 1789). 
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this life?” Human goods and ultimate goals, whether pleasure 
or self-realization, are bound to be failures, deceitful as they 
are proud. If, as Augustine says in effect, we seek our ultimate 
good in this life, we cannot but suffer the fate of Dr. John 
Faustus. The only satisfactory ideal for the restless, questing 
human animal is “Life Eternal.” 

These philosophical reasonings of Bentham and St. Au- 
gustine may be taken as models of that kind of normative 
ethical discourse that deals with the validation of ultimate 
moral principles. Note that here there is reasoning, delibera- 
tion, and (frequently) argumentation over the very funda- 
mental principles of conduct and over an overall policy con- 
cerning how we are to act and what attitudes we are to take. 
This procedure marks it off as distinctively philosophical 
in a traditional sense of “‘philosophical.” In fact, 4 is so char- 
acteristic of the moral philosopher that many traditional phi- 
losophers would probably claim that 4 alone is the moral 
philosopher’s “proper function.” 


III 


Let us turn now from these characteristic normative ethical 
activities to category 5, which, as I have remarked, is an amal- 
gam, and in terms of our overall strategy of classification an 
anomaly. Let us see how this is the case. No. 5 is primarily a 
scientific question. It is a matter of discovering which means 
will most efficiently serve certain basic aims. If the basic aim 
is that of promoting the general happiness, and if we know 
what is to count as “happiness,” it is largely a scientific ques- 
tion of what means will contribute most efficiently to the 
furtherance of this aim. If we bring up our children very 
strictly, will they rebel or develop aggressive personalities 
which will tend to lower the general happiness; or, is it neces: 
sary to bring them up in such a fashion that they will havea 
sufficiently strong sense of duty to be concerned to promote 
the general happiness? Questions of this kind are scientific 
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questions and can—in principle, at least—be answered most 
accurately by child psychologists, cultural anthropologists, 
and similar professionally trained people. 

Now, it might be objected that this is a rosy picture of 
our social sciences. In contrast to physics, our social sciences 
are still in a medieval state. There is no well-accepted, well- 
developed body of theory available in the social sciences; and 
questions of moral technology, when they are of the general 
order of the ones mentioned above, have not been answered 
in an adequate fashion. To guard against this I added the 
qualifying phrase “in principle, at least.” It may be the case 
that these questions have not been answered, but, logically 
speaking, they are empirical questions, and if we are to have 
anything more than an educated hunch about their truth or 
falsity we must get the answer through this scientific means. 
There is clearly no methodological road-block that would 
keep science from answering these questions.® They are em- 
pirical verifiable statements, though there is a question 
whether at present we can verify them. However, quite apart 
from this matter of principle, I think that to say that we have 
no scientific answers about questions of this type is to take too 
jaundiced a view of the present state of the social sciences. We 
know a lot more about the human animal now than we did 
before, and our knowledge is rapidly expanding.? We know 
a good deal about the developmental capacities of children 
and the effect of moral suasion on them. 

I would hesitate, however, to say that these questions are 
entirely scientific. Often when we discuss such problems of 
moral technology, hidden conflicts arise over aims. Science 


6 I have discussed this topic more fully in an article, “Reason and the Social 
Sciences,” in a forthcoming issue of Phylon. 

7A sense of the integration and rapid development of the social sciences is 
well conveyed in the following publications: David Riesman, “Some Observa- 
tions on Social Science Research,” in his Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe, 
Ill: The Free Press, 1954), pp. 467-83; John C. McKinney, “Continuities and 
Change in Modern American Sociology,” Centennial Review of Arts and 
Science, I, No. 3 (Summer, 1957), pp. 303-29; and Torgny Segerstedt, “The 
Uppsala School of Sociology,” Acta Sociologica, I (1955), pp. 85-119. 
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tells us we ought not to bring up a child with too harsh a dis- 
cipline if we want him to develop into a human being who is 
neither compulsive nor anxiety-ridden. Science tells us that 
children tend to be psychologically healthier if breast-fed 
than bottle-fed. But suppose the child or infant has a mother 
that is too nervous to stand the noise and stir of a less severely 
disciplined child; or suppose we have a mother who for 
deeply neurotic reasons cannot stand to nurse her child. Here 
questions over ends arise as well as questions over means, 
Distinctively moral questions may well come into play, so 
that it is not at all clear that our question about what to do 
in these contexts is fully answerable by scientific considera- 
tions alone. Thus 5 is not exclusively a matter of science as 
is 6. 

Six is purely a scientific question.* Descriptions and ex- 
planations of moral behavior are just as much within the 
realm of the behavioral sciences as are descriptions and pre- 
dictions of sexual behavior or voting behavior. A purely de- 
scriptive account of moral behavior would list the acts or 
attitudes that an individual or tribe (or portion, thereof) 
called good and bad, right and wrong, permissible and obliga- 
tory. But science tries, whenever it can, to get beyond mere 
description and to develop laws that will explain the causes 
of the phenomena people observe. We are puzzled that sticks 
sometimes look bent in the water. Snell’s law explains why. 
Similarly, when Freud offers us his account of the origin of 
moral consciousness, or Svend Ranulf attempts to account for 
the moral indignation of the middle class, they are trying to 
develop a causal explanation of why these things happen so 
that the apparently inexplicable will become explicable and 
predictable. Alf Ross’s theory of “social suggestion” is a good 
example of this kind of causal explanation.® A descriptive 
account of our moral attitudes elicits the fact that our sens¢ 


8 This, however, does not make it unimportant for the moralist. 
9 Alf Ross, Kritik der sogenannten praktischen Erkenntniss (Copenhagen, 


1933): 
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of obligation seems so natural and so much a part of us that 
we are inclined to believe it must be inherent in our very 
nature; and since one feels an obligation to duty when a con- 
flict arises between duty and self-interest, the sense of moral 
obligation takes on a strangely solemn, objective, and demand- 
ing character. We speak of the moral law within, and we 
stand before the moral law in reverence and awe. It is some- 
thing there can be no doubt about, for people generally (if 
their conditioning has been usual) have an intense emotional 
investment in morality. ‘“Whatever be the theory of it,” H. J. 
Paton remarks at the end of his criticism of emotivism, “I 
am as certain that cruelty is wrong as I am that grass is green 
or that two and two make four. If this certainty is merely con- 
tingent, then my whole universe is shaken.” !° We feel that we 
have obligations quite apart from our feelings or wishes 
about obligatory acts and that this binding, exacting categori- 
cal character of moral law cannot possibly be something 
which is primarily external. Its origin then, people are 
tempted to conclude, must be in our reason—perhaps in our 
“practical reason.” 

But simultaneously we feel that this objective basis is not 
altogether evident. Some of us even feel that it is mysterious 
or elusive. It would be the task of a normative ethicist to 
defend and articulate this “objective base” or to attack it. 
It would be the task of a meta-ethicist to explain what is 
meant by “practical reason” and what is meant by “objec- 
tive basis” in a moral context.!1 But the job of a scientist 
trying to give a causal explanation of why people do in fact 
have these moral attitudes would be quite different. Alf Ross 
does just that. He points out that as a member of a social 
group an individual is subject to “social suggestion.” When 


10H. J. Paton, In Defense of Reason (London, New York: Hutchinson 
House, 1951), p. 212 (italics mine). 

11P, H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics, pp. 11-22, and Kurt Baier, The Moral Point 
of View (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958), pp. 56-7, do this well for the 
former; and Paul Edwards, The Logic of Moral Discourse (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1955), pp. 29-36, does this well for the latter distinction. 
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he is a child his parents, other adults, and older children 
around him try to create non-interested (non-selfish) second- 
ary drives in addition to his own primary drives. They also 
try to create drives which inhibit some of the actions which 
his primary drives cause. This social suggestion is effected 
largely through the use of moral language. In one way or 
another children are bombarded with statements like, 
“Freddy, it was naughty of you to hurt little sister,” “No, 
you must get dressed now!”, “That hurt Mommie! You 
really shouldn’t do it.’’ Secondary drives are gradually de- 
veloped. Children gradually learn to tell the truth even when 
they don’t want to. They slowly develop genuine non-inter- 
ested impulses. On good Pavlovian principles the impulse to 
tell a lie or to grab the last biscuit elicits the conflicting non- 
interested moral impulse not to. Once the conditioning has 
taken place, the original social suggestion is no longer neces- 
sary. People don’t gobble the last biscuit when no one is 
looking, or if they do, they normally feel guilty about it. A 
conditioned response has been built up directly motivating 
us not to steal, not to ignore the interests of others, etc. 

Alf Ross’s explanation is one causal explanation for the 
origin of our sense of moral obligation and of a portion of 
our moral behavior. It is the behavioral sciences that can, 
in principle, most adequately furnish us with better and 
more systematically inclusive explanatory hypotheses of the 
type just mentioned. To develop reliable and systematic 
causal laws is surely one of the basic aims of science. The 
description and explanation of moral experience or behavior 
is clearly a scientific matter, and is distinct from both norma- 
tive ethics and meta-ethics. 


IV 


It remains to characterize more adequately what is meant 
by meta-ethics or by 7 (viz., an examination of the logic of 
moral discourse). I need to make clear the nature of meta- 
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ethical talk about morality. Normative ethics is moral talk, 
and meta-ethical discourse speaks about the uses of moral 
talk. Yet some statements about moral talk are not meta- 
ethical statements. If I say, “Most people in the United States 
no longer use the phrase ‘guilty party’ or ‘harmed party’ with 
respect to a large number of divorced persons,” my statement 
is about moral discourse but it is not a meta-ethical state- 
ment. Rather, it is a descriptive sociological statement about 
moral talk. It says that people do not use the phrases “guilty 
party” and “harmed party” in their descriptions of divorce as 
frequently as they once did. This kind of empirical generali- 
zation about moral language is very different from the gen- 
eralization of the meta-ethicist when he says, for example, 
“The word ‘guilty’ doesn’t denote or refer to some entity but 
expresses and evokes feelings.” Accordingly, we must be care- 
ful to remember that not all talk about moral talk is meta- 
ethics, lest psychological and sociological descriptions and ex- 
planatory hypotheses be thought to be a part of meta-ethics. 
Meta-ethical statements, as all meta-linguistic statements, re- 
fer to the uses or meanings of the terms employed in the 
appropriate area of discourse. An examination of the uses of 
terms and statements has become a characteristic philosophic 
enterprise among analytic philosophers, and it was in effect 
practiced—though sometimes unwittingly—by most of the 
great classical philosophers. 

Characteristically, scientific statements are statements about 
the world. A good scientist seeks to make true and important 
statements about atomic fission, cell structure, learning ca- 
pacity, social mobility, and the like. He may even wish to 
make generalizations about the moral codes of the Yakut, 
Madison Avenue, or a college community. But he seeks to 
make true statements about the phenomena he is discussing. 
Philosophical analysis, on the other hand, examines the mean- 
ing of these and other (including non-scientific) statements. It 
wants to discover and analyze what makes certain statements 
meaningful and others meaningless. This kind of concern was 
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given great impetus by Bertrand Russell’s work in logic and 
the philosophy of mathematics. We learned that grammatic- 
ally well-made sentences, utilizing quite ordinary vocabulary, 
might not say anything that was either true or false in any 
sense. They did not express commands, propositions, atti- 
tudes, or anything intelligible at all. Russell’s famous non- 
sense sentence, “Quadruplicity drinks procrastination,” comes 
readily to mind. Thus, in addition to the dichotomy which 
exists between “X is true” or “X is false,” a new philosophi- 
cally significant logical dichotomy was elicited between “X is 
true-or-false (significant) or “X is nonsensical.” If we are 
concerned with questions arising from this last dichotomy, 
we are asking a meta-question. But, if I ask, “Is Otago Uni- 
versity really in New Zealand or is it in Australia?” or “Does 
excessive smoking really tend to cause cancer?” I am asking, 
respectively, a common-sense and a scientific question. The 
answer, “Otago is in Dunedin, New Zealand” and ‘There is 
reasonable evidence that excessive smoking sometimes causes 
cancer” are true statements making verifiable claims about 
our world. Statements of this sort, even if they are as general 
as, ““The universe is expanding” or “Human beings fre- 
quently rationalize” are not meta-statements, and it is not the 
concern of philosophical analysts as analysts to make such 
statements. Their function is to try to say why it is that such 
statements are meaningful; and also to say why a string of 
words like, ‘Snowing it is preposition the table desk,” or a 
grammatically well-made sentence like, “It is the raking pot 
for all our sins,” are absurdities. Meta-linguistic talk, whether 
meta-ethical or otherwise, is talk about the uses or style of 
functioning of linguistic expressions. 

In the above examples, there is no real puzzle about which 
kind of statement we are making or what kind of question 
we are entertaining, but if I state the distinction in terms of a 
live philosophical dilemma, both the distinction and the 
problem about some matters of analysis may be apparent. 

Both in and out of philosophy we worry about the place of 
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reason in morality. What is a good reason for a moral action? 
Or, are there any? And, if there are, what would one look 
like? When is a reason, Y, a good reason for a moral action, X? 
(And do not, in a Kierkegaardian vein, be put off by my X’s 
and Y’s—I am asking the very general and haunting question 
or apparent question: what is the nature of a good reason, any 
good reason, for a moral action, any moral action?) 

To bring out how the meta-ethicists look at this problem, 
take the following formulation: “Y is a morally good reason 
for X.” Now this formulation is systematically ambiguous, 
and can mean three characteristic things: (1) in itself, it can 
be a normative ethical statement; (2) it can be a sociological 
or factual statement of a non-moral variety—a part of cate- 
gory 6; or (3) it can be a meta-ethical statement. If it is used 
by a moral agent, critic, or adviser to make a moral claim, it 
is clearly a normative ethical statement, as when a moral ad- 
viser says, “You promised you would return the book today, 
so you really ought to do so.” But the same phrase, “Y is a 
morally good reason for X,” is frequently used in some discus- 
sions of morality simply to mean “‘Most people say Y is a mor- 
ally good reason for X,’ as when a psychologist reports, 
“Most people say masturbation is harmful to a child’s health, 
and thus, they conclude, it ought to be prohibited.” This 
statement is true or false, and its truth or falsity can be dis- 
covered simply from what people say. In this respect (as well 
as in others), it differs very much from the normative ethical 
use of “Y is a morally good reason for X.” But a meta-ethical 
use of “Y is a morally good reason for X”’ is altogether dif- 
ferent from the sociological use or the normative ethical use, 
since a meta-ethicist asks this question in a different spirit 
from the sociologist or moralist. ‘The meta-ethicist wants to 
know the analysis of “Y is a morally good reason for X.” He 
is puzzled by the question, ‘“What do we mean by a ‘good rea- 
son’ in ethics?” He may be perfectly satisfied that both as a 
matter of fact and as a matter of morals Y is a good reason for 
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X. Nevertheless, he can still be philosophically perplexed 
about the logic of the expression “Y is a good reason for X.” 
He wants to know, “How is it a significant expression?” He 
is here asking a meta-ethical question about the significance 
of an utterance or, more accurately, of a type of utterance. 
“What are good reasons in ethics?” or “Is Y really a morally 
good reason for X?” is translatable, in his use, into “What is 
meant by ‘good reasons’ in ‘ethics’?”’ or “Is ‘Y’ really a ‘good 
reason’ for ‘X’?’”’. He is trying to get clear about the implicit, 
unscheduled rules of use for such questions. His concern is 
with their meaning or function. He wants to know what is 
meant by ‘‘a morally good reason” in this context, and this is 
a very different question from questions of empirical science 
or practical moral or prudential deliberation and argument. 

Both in this more philosophically exciting example and in 
the previously mentioned unexciting examples the same lin- 
guistic distinction holds. There are questions of truth and 
falsity or acceptability and non-acceptability, on the one 
hand, and there are questions about the meaning or sense of 
the expressions used, on the other. When the latter type of 
question is directed to moral discourse, I have called it a 
meta-ethical question, and statements about the sense of 
moral discourse I have called meta-ethical statements. 

Though Russell saw no more than a local importance to 
the above distinction, Wittgenstein, in the period of his 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (London, 1922), and the logi- 
cal empiricists found in the above distinction the leitmotif 
for a distinction between philosophy and science.’ As Ryle 
puts it: 

But Wittgenstein, as I construe him, and the Vienna Circle 


saw in this dichotomy the general clue that they require for 
the difference between science and philosophy. Science pro- 


12 Joergen Joergensen, “The Development of Logical Empiricism,” Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I1, No. g (Chicago: ‘The University 
of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 61. 
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duces true (and sometimes false) statements about the world; 
philosophy examines the rules or reasons that make some state- 
ments (like those of good scientists) true-or-false, and others 
(like metaphysician’s statements) nonsensical. Science is con- 
cerned with what makes (significant) statements true or else 
false; philosophy is concerned with what makes them signifi- 
cant or nonsensical. So science talks about the world, while 
philosophy talks about talk about the world.!8 


Scientific and common-sense talk are primarily about the 
world, and philosophical analysis is talk about the uses or 
meanings of this common-sense or scientific talk.1* When the 
common-sense talk is about morality, an examination of the 
sense Or meaning of it is meta-ethical talk. 


Vv 


There are two relatively obvious difficulties with what I have 
said in sections I and IV. First, it may be objected that the 
meta-linguistic task I have marked as the most distinctive 
enterprise of philosophical analysis is or ought to be a part 
of empirical linguistics. Secondly, it will be claimed by many 
philosophers that their distinctive and essential business is not 
meta-ethics at all but normative ethics, and that the current 
fascination with meta-ethics is just a kind of complicated 
fiddling while Rome burns. 

The first objection might run: If meta-ethics is to be more 
than mere speculation, it ought to be done by empirical 
linguists in a systematic and scientific manner. Statements 
about the uses of moral discourse remain empirical claims. 
For a correct analysis of them we need to abandon the high 
a priori road and utilize the descriptive procedures of anthro- 
pological linguistics and (ideally) the hypothetico-deductive 
procedures of the more advanced sciences. We need the spe- 


13 Gilbert Ryle, “Logic and Professor Anderson,” The Australasian Journal 
of Philosophy, XXVIII (December, 1950), pp. 150-1. 

14 We now recognize, in a way the logical empiricists did not, that there 
can be many very different ways of talking about the world. 
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cialist in linguistics—a Sapir, Whorf, Jespersen, or Bloom- 
field. Again the philosopher is supererogatory. 

I would agree that meta-ethical statements are empirical 
statements about the functions of language. The critic, how- 
ever, fails to note that they have a very different function 
than ordinary empirical statements about language. And the 
philosophical analyst’s task is of a radically different nature 
than that of the specialist in linguistics. The meta-ethicist is 
not trying to map precisely and accurately the rugged terrain 
of moral discourse. His concern with moral discourse is thera- 
peutic. As Hampshire puts it: “The painstaking description 
of actual, contemporary English or German idiom has so far 
had a largely negative and destructive purpose: to upset philo- 
sophical preconceptions about the necessary forms and func- 
tions of language.’’?5 For Wittgenstein this is the function of 
philosophy; philosophy is an activity devoted to the dispelling 
of conceptual confusions that arise from a failure to under- 
stand the workings of our language. Meta-ethics is concerned 
to untangle conceptual paradoxes arising from confusions 
about the functions of moral discourse. Hampshire has rightly 
emphasized that the philosophical analyst (and this includes 
the meta-ethicist) is not “concerned with a systematic classifi- 
cation of the different grammatical forms of language; the in- 
terest of contemporary philosophers in forms of speech 
neither is, nor should be, scientific or systematic.’?* Both 
philosophers and linguists make empirical generalizations, 
but for different reasons. ‘Their jobs need not conflict, and 
may in fact complement each other; but they remain distinct 
tasks nonetheless. I shall now try to make this distinction 
clearer. 

Part of the malaise of modern man (though not only of 
modern man) is conceptual, and it is here that the philosopher 

15 Stuart Hampshire, “Interpretations of Language: Words and Concepts,” 
in C. A. Mace, ed., British Philosophy in the Mid-Century (London: Allen 


and Unwin, 1957), p. 267. 
16 Loc. cit. 
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(including, of course, the meta-ethicist) can dispel or at least 
relieve these troubles. Human freedom and moral responsi- 
bility, for example, present a problem for many people. On 
the one hand, it seems clear to them that there are some ob- 
jective obligations and that there are at least some acts for 
which we are sometimes responsible. To say that we are 
responsible for them means that in some sense we could have 
done otherwise than in fact we did do. On the other hand, if 
these people have read their Marx, Freud, or even their 
Watson and Skinner, or, if they have dipped deeply into 
Montaigne or Schopenhauer, or if they have been exercised 
by O’Neill or Strindberg, they may come to feel (occasionally, 
at least) the force of O’Neill’s words: “None of us can help 
the things life has done to us. They’re done before you realize 
it, and once they're done they make you do other things until 
at last everything comes between you and what you'd like to 
be.” 27 We can hardly be responsible for the formation of our 
characters, and if we have enough strength to alter our char- 
acters for the better, that is a matter of our good fortune; the 
poor fellow who can’t was just unfortunate in his “family lab- 
oratory” and/or in his genetic inheritance. But then how can 
we rationally blame him or hold him responsible for what he 
does? How can we reasonably say that he could have done 
otherwise? If he couldn’t have done otherwise, what meaning 
or what force is there to saying that he ought to have done 
otherwise? But, on the other hand, there are certain things we 
clearly ought to do. At least in some cases where a normal 
man cheats his business partner or runs off with his best 
friend’s wife, we can hold him responsible and blameworthy. 

This problem of human freedom and moral responsibility 
is one of the thickest and most perennial, most resistant philo- 
sophical problems. Meta-ethicists attack it by examining the 
sense of “freedom” or “‘he could have done otherwise’”’ rele- 


17Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey Into Night (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1956), p. 53- 
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vant in moral contexts, and by examining what is meant by 
“determinism” and what its limits are. They proceed by 
examining the uses of these words in their habitual contexts, 
noting particularly the mutual relations of these frequently 
grouped words. The so-called Hume-Mill theory is one tradi- 
tional way of curing the conceptual illness of the man who 
feels that moral responsibility and determinism are both cor- 
rect and incompatible.'* The basic strategy consists in show- 
ing that the opposite of ‘‘being free” is “‘being compelled” or 
“being constrained,” not “being determined.” Though all the 
acts of a man may be determined (unconsciously or other- 
wise) he can still be free (in the relevant sense of “free’’), they 
argue, if he does what he wants because he wants to and not 
because he is being compelled to do it. My point here is not 
to enter into this thicket but only to illustrate what the meta- 
ethicist is trying to do. He is trying to break or relieve a 
certain conceptual dilemma or pressure, by reminding the 
conceptually-bewildered and perhaps personally-bedevilled 
man of the specific purposes toward which his language is di- 
rected. His examination of the uses of moral discourse is al- 
ways directed toward this practical end, while the empirical 
linguist is concerned with a systematic and scientific classifica- 
tion of our linguistic forms for their own sake. 

At this point, someone might push the first general objec- 
tion in a slightly different direction: granted that meta- 
ethicists generalize about the uses of moral language for dif- 
ferent purposes, would not a true science of grammar give 
us a systematic and scientific way of blocking the odd philo- 
sophical puzzles that arise from a misunderstanding of moral 
discourse? Perhaps it would. It is hard to tell ahead of time. 
Perhaps there will come a happier day when this kind of 


18 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature (London, 1739), Book II, Part 
III, sections 1 and 2, and John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (London, 1843), 
Book VI, Chapter II. For a brief but able treatment of Marx and Freud in 
the light of the Hume-Mill theory, see Richard Peters, “Freud, Marx, and 
Responsibility,” The Listener, LVII (No. 1474, June 27, 1957), 1031-2; LVIII 
(No. 1475, July 4, 1957), 16-7; and LVIII (No. 1476, July 11, 1957), 54-6. 
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analysis is no longer a part of philosophy, and meta-ethics of 
the kind I have described need no longer exist. Psychology 
and symbolic logic have flown the coop, and some day lin- 
guistic analysis may, as well—though that day is hardly here 
as yet. In this context I think I can scarcely do better than 
quote from a recent brilliant lecture by J. L. Austin. Follow- 
ing an astute meta-ethical analysis, Austin remarks: 


Reflecting on the arguments in this lecture, we may well ask 
ourselves whether they might not be as well assigned to gram- 
mar as to philosophy: and this, I think, is a salutary question 
to end on. There are constant references in contemporary phi- 
losophy, which notoriously is much concerned with language, 
to a “logical grammar” and a “logical syntax” as though these 
were things distinct from ordinary grammarian’s grammar and 
syntax: and certainly they do seem, whatever exactly they may 
be, different from traditional grammar. But grammar today 
is itself in a state of flux; for fifty years or more it has been 
questioned on all hands and counts whether what Dionysius 
Thrax once thought was the truth about Greek is the truth 
and the whole truth about all language and all languages. Do 
we know, then, that there will prove to be any ultimate bound- 
ary between “logical grammar” and a revised and enlarged 
Grammar? In the history of human inquiry, philosophy has 
the place of the initial central sun, seminal and tumultous; 
from time to time it throws off some portion of itself to take 
station as a science, a planet, cool and well regulated, progress- 
ing steadily towards a distant final state. This happened long 
ago at the birth of mathematics, and again at the birth of 
physics: only in the last century we have witnessed the same 
process once again, slow and at the time almost imperceptible, 
in the birth of the science of mathematical logic, through the 
joint labours of philosophers and mathematicians. Is it not 
possible that the next century may see the birth, through the 
joint labours of philosophers, grammarians, and numerous 
other students of language, of a true and comprehensive 
science of language? Then we shall have rid ourselves of one 
more part of philosophy (there will still be plenty left) in the 
only way we can get rid of philosophy, by kicking it upstairs.!® 
19 J. L. Austin, “Ifs and Cans,” Proceedings of the British Academy, XLII 


(1956), pp. 131-2. 
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The second major objection (an objection that might well 
be voiced by both Deweyian and existentialist philosophers) 
is that meta-ethics is not the most distinctive office of philoso- 
phy vis-a-vis morality. Philosophy should be normative; it 
ought not to lose sight of its Socratic function as a critic of 
human conduct. There may be a place for meta-ethics, but 
the crucial concern of the philosopher should be with norma- 
tive ethical problems. He is (or should be) particularly con- 
cerned with the normative ethical problems I have listed 
under category 3 (the search for moral wisdom) and category 
4 (the attempt to justify fundamental moral standards) in 
Section II. A Deweyian would probably go on to urge that 
the most crucial problem for the contemporary moral philoso- 
pher should be with the relation of category 6 (explanations 
of moral experience) to categories 3 and 4. More generally, 
we should seek to give a solid scientific backing to our moral 
appraisals. Real moral perplexities emerge in specific con- 
texts. In these contexts, ends and means are never totally di- 
vorced. Scientific knowledge of the nature of human nature 
can revitalize and even transform our moral goals, and moral 
goals in turn direct scientific inquiry in certain general ways. 
Generally, questions of human conduct and ide ils are a part 
of a contextualistic means-ends continuum that never need be 
broken. Such a situation gives us the conditions for a truly 
scientific control of moral appraisal.”° 

I have nothing at all polemical to say about this objection. 
It is not really in conflict with what I have already said, 
though it is necessary to point out that we cannot say that 
philosophy only talks about talk about the world and still 
make the above Deweyian claim. We cannot hold the strict 
claim that a philosopher qua philosopher only examines the 
uses of language in its various areas and still admit that the 
philosopher can do normative ethics. But we need not, and I 


20 Dewey, himself, takes this point of view in his chapter on morality in his 
Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, 1920). 
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do not, say that linguistic analysis or conceptual analysis is the 
only thing a philosopher can do. I have only claimed that it 
is a very characteristic and crucial function of philosophy 
and an activity that should be carefully distinguished from 
science, on the one hand, and normative ethics on the other. 
I personally believe that by analyzing the uses of our language 
in order to relieve “conceptual bewitchment,” the philoso- 
pher (at present, at least) can be of the utmost value to the 
intellectual community at large. And, as Henry Aiken and 
Paul Taylor have convincingly argued,” it is in this way that 
the philosopher can most effectively, though somewhat indi- 
rectly, serve as a critic of our morality and social institutions. 
In clarifying the terms in which our ideals and obligations 
are articulated, we often clarify the ideals themselves. 

“Mr. Ordinary Man” (and he is Everyman) uses moral lan- 
guage meaningfully, and it is to his usage at the scene of its 
actual operation that we must finally turn. But he usually 
also has some strange and usually rather unsophisticated be- 
liefs about his moral language. As Aiken remarks, 


As any teacher of ethics soon discovers, a great part of the dif- 
ficulty of instruction arises from the fact that his pupils are 
usually already possessed of theories—or prejudices—of their 
own which they have acquired in the home or school or church. 
... To one student so-called Protagorean relativism seems vir- 
tually self-evident; to another, brought up perhaps in a paro- 
chial school, the view that moral “truths” are laws of nature 
or divine commandments needs little argument; to still an- 
other, morality itself is a form of prejudice to be replaced by 
hygiene and social engineering. In short, there abound in the 
popular consciousness a great many pre-analytic theories of 
morals, nearly all of which unfortunately, involve profound 
misconceptions both as to the character of moral judgment and 
as to the possibilities of moral justification. And these, unhap- 


21 Henry Aiken, “Moral Philosophy and Education,” in Israel Scheffler, ed., 
Philosophy and Education, (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1958), p. 66. Paul Tay- 
lor, “The Normative Function of Metaethics,” Philosophical Review, LXII, 


No. 1 (January, 1958), pp. 16-33. 
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pily, deeply interpenetrate the whole moral consciousness of 
those afflicted with them.?? 


The meta-ethicist—if he is able—can bring out what is true 
and what is false in these pre-analytic and quasi-meta-ethical 
theories. He can give the student and ‘“Mr. Ordinary Man” a 
better grasp of the interconnections between the various con- 
cepts in his moral discourse and thus free him from obscure 
and ancient myths and obsessions. If, for example, the tradi- 
tional Hume-Mill meta-ethical analysis is correct and there is 
no incompatibility between moral freedom and complete de- 
terminism, a whole family of normative ethical harrassments 
will be relieved. My general points here are: (1) that there is 
no need to say that philosophers qua philosophers cannot en- 
gage in normative ethics, and (2) that meta-ethical analyses, 
while distinct from normative ethical claims, can have great 
pertinence to a fundamental normative critique of man and 
his works. 


VI 


I would like to add a further final note about normative 
ethics and the philosophic enterprise. If philosophers, social 
scientists, psychoanalysts, and the like do not concern them- 
selves with the questions posed by my hypothetical Deweyian 
critic, I shudder to think who will. We can only achieve in- 
telligent control over moral action by bringing scientific in- 
telligence and general scientific procedures to bear on norma- 
tive ethical problems, though it does not follow from this that 
moral judgments are hypotheses or any other sort of factual 
statements. It is my considered conviction that in general we 
can now learn more from social scientists about normative 
ethical problems than we can from philosophers. If we are 
concerned to answer questions about how we are to act in 
order to act reasonably, or about how we are to live and die, 


22 Henry Aiken, op. cit., p. 66. 
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we can learn more from The Lonely Crowd, The Human 
Animal, and The American Dilemma than we can from Prin- 
cipia Ethica, Ethics and Language, and the Language of 
Morals. 

Philosophers, like other specialists, frequently develop 
rather narrow interests, and they are most typically concerned 
—sometimes almost to the point of obsession—with purely 
conceptual or (in a broad sense) logical issues. Even in doing 
normative ethics their drive for generality makes them fre- 
quently miss aspects about our moral life that perceptive 
novelists like Jane Austen or Dostoyevsky catch, or that astute 
social scientists like Riesman or Labarre make us aware of. 
Riesman, for example, helps us to understand the subtle un- 
dertones of our own cultural life far better than we did be- 
fore, and Labarre gives us an acute sense of both the variabil- 
ity and the fundamental unity of the human animal. We see 
from studying The Human Animal what is most parochial 
and self-destructive in our culture, and we get a good sense 
of the cultural choices open to us if we wish to alter our cul- 
ture. This sort of insight, crucial to the moral life, is not 
something we can or should obtain from a meta-ethicist, and 
a philosopher doing normative ethics is usually ill-equipped 
to give us this kind of insight. But there is another side to the 
story, as well. The man who is bewildered about the logical 
status of evaluatives, a confusion that in certain moods can 
lead to normative ethical harassment,”* will find enlighten- 
ment in a book like R. M. Hare’s The Language of Morals 
(Oxford: 1952), whereas The Lonely Crowd, The Human 
Animal, or even Fromm’s Man For Himself, will not prove 
illuminating. 

In this essay, I have tried to distinguish the different ap- 
proaches we take in talking about morality. I have not said 
that philosophers cannot concern themselves with normative 


28 John Wisdom brings this out well in his “Things and Persons,” in his 
Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (Oxford: Blackwell, 1953), pp. 217-28. 
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ethical problems and I have not said that normative ethical 
problems are unimportant. I have claimed, however, that they 
are distinct from both scientific and meta-ethical problems, 
and that philosophers are and should be particularly con- 
cerned with the problems I have called meta-ethical. In sum, 
let me make it quite clear that I do not want to set boundaries 
to what activities people can properly engage in: I do not 
wish to prohibit philosophers from doing normative ethics or 
anthropologists from doing meta-ethics. My proposal is merely 
to call attention to these different activities so that when we 
talk about morals we may be a little clearer about what we 
are doing, whatever it is that we may choose to do.** 

241 should like to thank my wife; my colleagues Gail Kennedy, Joseph 
Epstein, William Kennick, and George Kateb; and the editors of the Cen- 


tennial Review for their helpful comments and criticisms in preparing this 
essay. My remaining errors and willful ways remain, of course, my own cross, 
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